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riUIAT the question of Police Reform has of late engaged so 
.L largely the attention and occupied to such an extent the 
thoughts oi' our legislators, is not to be wondered at, when we 
consider the great importance of the subject, ;ind the vast in¬ 
fluence that a right solution of the (piesiion must exercise, not 
only upoi» the present, but also on the futiire condition of our 
Indian Empire. One of the great results of the storm which 
recently swept over India, and of the transfer of the reins of 
Government from the Company' to the Crown, has been the 
recognition, to a certain extent, of the power of public opinion, 
and the gradually strengthening l:>elief, that the voice of the 
pfihple has a right to he heard, and that those who pay taxes 
slu:>uld have a. share, however small, in giving laws to the empire. 
With what contempt such an idea would have been, receiv¬ 
ed only a few yeara back, by the Civilian governing class in 
India, we need not pause to point out. Certa-in it is, that the men, 
who in former days were coml^mptuoiisly looked down updtt S»i 
* interlopers,' and who were oqj|y tolerated in the company's 
lories as long iis they were hot disagreeably trbttblcfH^m^^ 
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bef'mniiig to fed their fitrenffth and to make themselves heaid. 
And jn pro|)0rtion as then right to do so is conceded, and 
their ^Ohifion Id teoognised, will India become attiactive t-o 
Fmroti&n Sett lets, and will draw to her ample bosom a band 
of colonists v'bo, m their elforte to omub themselves, will con- 
fei a tenhild beneiit upon the land of their adoption Already 
fiom the homes p# civili/ation, ind the gieat maits ot com- 
mciee in tlie lar t\esl the lestless Anglo-Savon is looking 
out acioss the Eastern -^eus to the plain of Uindostan, foi a 
field wheiein to expend Ins mexliaustible eneigy and his un¬ 
employed capital Hut if we aie willing that he sliould not look 
lu vam, if w'c desire to alliiie to oui shoies men with wealth to 
invest and enterprise to diiecl its investment, as well as some of 
their pooler, though equgjjy haul-woiking hiethien, we must take 
care that tlie eoiintiy wt myiteihem, is one wheietheir 

lives will be sate from attack, and then projjcitv from plunder, 
whoio, awav fioni the (cuties of nvili/.ition, on the hloi)cs of the 
distant hills, oi on the plains and in tlie jungles of the luial dis¬ 
tricts, to winch doubtless many would dnect then steps, they can 
live seouie horn the alarm ot robbcis and the murmiiis of lebel- 
lion,to give their undivided attention to the development of the 
resouices, and inipioiement of the cultivation of then estates 
Such a state ot tiainjiulUty can only be Hecured by good law^s, 
given by a wise Gtiveiument, and enforced ami iiidield by 
a well organized and tiustwoithy ni.ichineiy That a good 
police forms a most important fiait of such a inachineiy no one 
will deny, and thus wC arnve ogam at the point liom which 
started, that the •»nbjec£ of Police Reform is of the highest im¬ 
portance to the futiue of tliis magniliccnt emjnre We propd^fe 
in the following pages to give a veiy brief lnstor> of the steps 
winch have led to the present jnommeneo ot this qnestion 
before Government, of the pi ogress that has been nqide and is 
making, and the lesults that have already been achieved 

The reform of our i>olieo admimstratioii had long been befoic 
wiccesslve Governmentof India All united m conderaniug 
the existftig systems, but for a long penod no serious elloii 
^pears to been made to improve them At last however 
Charles Napier, alter his conquest of Scinde, boldly set 
aside the Ibrhodmgs of those, who, cbngmg to ancient tiaditions, 
prophesied tlie failuie of any deviation fVom the time-honour¬ 
ed grooves of post ages and ac^vlnaf to the newly acquired 
province thepnnciples of pohee^e had learned and tested m 
jBngland, ho gave to Sciodethe |iist good police we ever had 
' In India. The success which h^ attended its working, and 
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the fact that to the pie&ent d*v it romam& m all matenal ptui- 
eiples of compobitiou, oitfamzatum and aetioiij tly* Mine as when 
i-t came liom the hand ot the great Scmde Admunstiatoij, pioves 
how well he was justified in his determination and how^tntuelf 
he appreciated the wants and reqmiements ol the pe#ple he 
governed 

The next leform was made in Bombay In iStS m find 
the llonoiable Mr, alteiwaids Su Geoige, l^leih reeoiding Ins 
opinion that * the police throughout tho piesideney.is lai a loot¬ 
ing, in 6c\eral respects, most unsatislai toi y ’ ThiS, to b4y the 
least ol it, IS a veiy mild expofaition of the extremely uselobs 
and inethoieut state of the Bombay polne as then evibiing, but a 
lefeience to his minute on the subject, and a consideration ol th« 
facts he adduccb m support of lus views, will bhow the leadoi th.ii 
uothiug could pobsilily have been woiho, tlmt in J 0 Zillalis 
upwaidb of 7000 cases of ^ang aCM way lobbeiy, buigUiyi 
and cattle-stealing occuticd in one year, tlnit}'^ of which were 
attended with inuidei, and that the mllueiice <>f the police 
eithei in the pieventiou oi detection of eiimc was next to 
nothing,. 

The lemedy he proposed, and wliu li, after sometime, was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Couit of Diiectois, and adopted, was to loUow 
to a ceitain extent the gicat piimqde ot llic bcparatiou of 
police flora magi‘«teiul functions, ivhuli Su C Najiiei had 
first nutiated in Scmde, and to place tlie police of‘ eaidi Zillah 
undei a sepaiatc olhcci, who w'os to be buboidmaie to tbo 
magibtiate, and undei him to devote his wliole attention to its 
eontiol and woikmg Suhsequently, we tjnuk in 1835, a Com* 
iTusbiQnei of Police at the seat of Government was antlioiiiaed> 
who eJceicised eontiol not only owflr the police ofBecis abM 
referied to, but also over the m.igi&feiatob tliemsolves, in all 
matters relaliug to police adiininstiation and action 

Soon aftoi these changes had been earned out in Bonjbslyf 
an mcjuir^, the time ot whudi has spi ead over Km ope, was 
set oil toot in Madias, and m J853, the lepoit ot the celebra¬ 
ted 'Tuituie Comimsbiou ’ reduced to a ceitamty the long Cu- 
tei tamed fears and suspicions ot all thinking cans 111 
India, while it filled with dismay the hearts of nJwd |>hU- 
anthiopists at homo, who believed we weie faitidily fulfilling 
our mission amongst the heathen, and putting forth by the 
lienefieenee of oiu lule m the east, tlie best possjbte adv^i- 
tisement of the lienetits of eivili/uition and the blessings of 
Chiistiauity One of the wit^Hses examined before this 
,fiiou gives it as his caiefulW formed opinion of the MoCussil 
police, that * it has become the bone auid the post of sooioty, thd 
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'ten 01 of the community, and the origin of half the m’seiy 
'find discctjiteiit that eiuste among the subjectB of Government, 
* Coiruptiou and biibeiy reign paramount throughout the whole 
'establishment violence, tortuie and enielty are then ch>ef 
'instruments loi detecting enme, implicating mnocence, or 
'extol ting money'—And this opinion the Commission deliberate¬ 
ly adopted and put- loitli, as the emmeiation oi their own senti¬ 
ments Alter this teinble deseiiption we are not surprised to 
learn, that in the Madias presidency there occurred m 1854, no 
fewer than 17^24 gang lobbeiies, of which 4S1 were attended 
with aggiavating ciitumsianccs 

To Lord Ilairis was due the ciedit ot exposing the hoirors 
of this mon&tious evil, and to iiim also belongs the ment ot an 
immediate and suceesslul lemedy He lost no time in proposing 
a tholougl^and radical change of the whole police system of the 
pienidency, porseveied m caiij'ing out the change m spite of the 
opposition ol conflicting opimoiis, and the obstacles and delays 
winch were the inevitable accompaniments ol tlie Mutiny, and 
saw the complete tiianttjjjh of Ms ideas, and the entire adoption 
of his pUn, m the Act, XXIV ot 1859, which contained the 
police bill for the terjitunes subject to the Govcmoi ot h’oit 
St Geoige Tlw success winch has alieady attended the mtro- 
duction ol tins new police, and many mteiestmg details of 
its system, and of the lavouiable reception it has met with at 
the hands ot the luial population, weie very recently iclatcd 
in an aiticte in this 

We have seen the wave of Police Reform, taking its nse in 
8cmde and tidlowmg the coast line, spread over the Bombay 
presidency Passing louud Cape Comoiiii it fertilised the plainn 
and table lands of Southern India and the Deccan and rolled 
onwaids till it icached the mouth of the Ganges But here its 
progiess was stayed lu Bengal much had been thought, much 
had been spoken and much wntten, but nothing had been done 
The pobce of the Bengal presidency were aeknowlcdTged on all 
hands to be the Wf>r&t in India They are described in a paper 
jead by Lieut Col Kennedy in March 1859, at the United 
Service Institution in London, as fieebooters, whose only voca¬ 
tion was to plunder the people they were supposed to protect 
Lieut Governor aftei Lieut Governor liad condemned them as 
utterly destitute -of morality and wanting m effinency, one 
Lieut. Goveruoi writes,' tluoughout the length and the breadth 
‘of the land, the stiong prey alra^t umverbally on the weak, 

' and power is but too commonly ^lued only as it can be turned 
' into money,* One would have bU|)po6ed that the evil bemg felt 
to be so enoimous, and the advantages to be deiivcd from its 
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fitippression so obvioufej moic earnest cndeavotnb would Iwve 
l>eun made to introduce a happier state of thinfjfs % was not 
only a motal hut a financial evil. Sir C Tievelyan j^ives 
eKpiession to hiH opinion thus '11 real protcdiion oflAiie and 
'jiroporty weie established there/ (in Benj>al) 'by Ihe lor- 
^mation of an cfhonuit police, and tlio people weie lulod 
'quietly and piudently, with all oiii powei, the inamnlieent. 
' valley of the Ganges ilone would yield moi# than the piesent 
'revenue of the whole ot Bnfcibh India ’ Nor was tlie police ol 
the Noith West Piovinees much, if at all betfcei Tli(‘ disease 
was ielt to be universal as to locality and moital in its elf(i*tts 
Yet no one was found bold enough to come loiwaid and apply 
the only remedy that could prove efheacious, the eiaduvitioii of 
the whole system and its agents, and the intiotluotion of a 
new and healthful oigamzation • <* 

Something moic poweiful, than the leports of amelioration 
m Bombay, and the eiho of the cries foi lefoim in Madias, 
was leqinied, eie the people ot Bengal {und the N W. P should 
be delivered from .the intoleiably bi>pie|||jye police, und(‘i whom 
they gioaiied Tfiat^cftnethmg came at l®t in the giand crash of 
the mutiny, and as the tempest spiead, aii<l distiict after distiict 
111 uppei India was submeiged m the iireMstibic flood, theiegular 
police melted away like snow dnlts befoie the southein bieezo, 
and was either seen no more, oi reapi>eaied amongst the ranks 
of the mutineers to uigc on their f my and incite it to aits ot 
unparalleled atroerty In the day their cowaidice, their 

corruption and their treachery wei6 found to be equal, and the 
men who had been specially appointed as the couseivators of 
law and 01 dor, weie the lirst to join the cry foi univeisal anarchy, 
and to add their forces to the multitude that endeavoured tq 
subvert both 

The storm swept past, the atmosphere began to clear, district 
after distiict, emerging from chaos, again acknowledged the 
Anglo-Saloii ruler, and leturacd to the easy servitude of a well 
organized and well administered govonfmeiit, and again in upper 
India the old police, if not m the same persons, at least m the 
same system and letaining the same effete iJiaracter, was 
restored to its old haunts But together with it, foimmg a dup¬ 
licate police administration, and devouiing incredible sums of 
the sadly diinmished finances, was found, boch m the N W 
P. and in Bengal, another power which the exigencies of the times 
liad called into being, and whu‘h, as it had been a means of 
protection during the times m trouble, threatened now in the 
times of peace, to be the cau^c of ultei rum to the country. 
This powei was the miUtaiy poht*c. 
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While the storm lasted evpiy neive was stiamed, ub iiiii*rit 
have been cvpocted, to aiiesi its furv To the Englishman it 
was a matter of life and death Mon fighting for then lives aiu 
not likely to question the iiolicy ol the means taken to pre¬ 
serve them, nor to bcmtinize at the time then costliness 
Honey was plentiftfl and supervision over its expenditme 
had ceased to be exeroised Hall the ollioials m India uiged on hy 
every vauoty of motive, piivale, pononal, political, oi publie, 
conceived that their <hu‘f, il not only misbion on eaith, was to 
Orgamre a legimont ol Iireguhirs, oi laibc a body of liorsc, and 
the rcbult was whal vve Inivo st‘en 

Hordes of militaiv police and local levies, whose name was 
liegioii, and whose aggregate nunieiical stiengtli has, piobably, 
never been accuiatel^ Ini^wn to any one, had giown up in evei v 
dibtnet, pervadw|Mpery t^w^aud patrolled evei y high w ly, and 
bid fan, if alloVmTro remain undistuibed, to become cu^gieat 
a soul CO of anxiety in the f utui e, as the pi etui lan s^oyb had^li^cd 
in the past, while, foi the time being they consumed the levTijue of 
country, and eoutnbuted no inconsideiahle impetus to the forces 
which were huirymg the coach of state along^th^yriM and easy 
road leading to msolveiK y Such was the state of polue aifaiis 
in Bengal and the N TV P , when the late lamented Mr Wilson 
arrived m India, and, as we shall bluntly &ec, that gieathiiaiu lei 
was not slow to disi ovei the loot of the evil, audtoajiply himself 
to provide a &uic, and, we believe, a sue c ebbful lemedy 

But before proceeding to considei what this remedy was, wo 
must ask oui leaders to turn aside with us foi a bhoit time, and 
bee what was being enacted in another Piovinte Liiekiiow was 
no sooner taken fiom the rebels in Maich 1S58, than the Chief 
Commissioner of Ondh diiected that immediate bteps shoulil 
be taken foi the formation ol an 
tude of this action, and the cvira<)idiifary^^HH|^^ 
the officei to whom the task was cntrubt^"tiipPfied out Ins 
oidois, soon hole tboii legitimate fruit itegiment after legi- 
munt was foimed, oigauHied, (lulled, clothed, armed and pie- 
paied for service, and liy the month ol October, 185S, the ranks 
of theOudh police numbeu'd 1‘i,000 men, who on many occasions 
in the field pioved cvcellence of then lapid oigamzation ' 
and training 

The country was then being felowly wrested, step by st(*p, 
from the lehcls And as the jmrely military forces of the (3om-^ 
nianderi>iu-Ohief advanced, their jj|j||ces weie taken up by detaclw 
mcnis of the military ])ohce, who l^ub prevented the r<*tuin of 
the ipsnrgeuts, and enabled the civ|). ofiSceis to lestoie the civil ad> 
mimsiiation. The thanahs were repcoxded with the old thauahdaib 
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mid liaikimdiizes, who onierived from then hului|fi. places, Si| 
deserted liom the lebol ranks, as they saw the hopes snecess-1 
till lesistaiiee dibappeaim^, and the piosjicet of le-einploymeiit 
uiidei the Goveininent biipfhteninj' in tlie honzon lu a short 
lime the same iniubii& that oppressed the N W P , the double 
polue, would have bettled down upon Oudk^ and ailded .mothei* 
outlet to the dram on hei aheady e\haus1ed finances Sir R. 
Mont£>oinei y, howevci, with his usual pi oTn]>t det isioii, came to the 
leseue, and in Dec'omher 1868, belbie the last hand of ichels was 
diivcn in contufeioii ovci the Kaptee, hid ihsiuHl Ins oideis that 
heneefoith theie should be but cvijpolu o in Ondh, % polue wliieli, 
while it conducted the oidiniiy police duties of pievention and 
detection ot tnmt, would, at the stioiifi; enough to 

piotect the peaeeably dispbilod lnh^fOTint^,*d||||^^ 
with OiVigorcrttSjMm all attempts at outinge anenp^nnder 
lUsi.^hatiadais and then sitellites were (piietlv dischaif^ed, 
and the newly oinani/ed police, assuminf^ their (ivil lunetions 
biH'amo iiom heneeloith the only police ot the Pioviuee. In tho 
Polue Uej^PKdlllitf QtldH for the ycai 18.59, m allusion to this 
tiaiisition we find the followinj* senteuee 'A hypothetical 
‘ CISC ot 20 Tlejifiraentb of Biitish liifantiy tinned over for 
* iivil employ toi a polieo in Iielaiid, will haidly give an 
‘adequate idea of the task wliuh devohed upon the ofliceis 
‘of the Ondli Police' Had the wuitei «aid ‘French Infantry' 
instead ot ‘Biitish' we heheye he would nhlsfiiJbeeii still neaier 
the maik, for the rej'iments of mildaiy police to which the 
civil duties weie now made ovei, consisted m some districts, 
almost eiitiiely of Seiklis, and Puniabces, unaetpiainted with the 
lan!>ua{?e and indi|El 0 rent to the manners and habits of tbc peo¬ 
ple the o]>positioii which thnt 

'and nfiave not forj»otten how speedy and 
hopeless fi^nre kmidbi ‘shouts of deiisuo lauf^hter' was con- 
tidently piophesied as its inevitable late No one will now 
ventnio to deny the wisdom which pffftnncd and the bold de¬ 
cision which jyave evccution to the mcasuie The Oudh police 
4us been a great success. It is notorious that there is not in 
the whole of our Indian Empire, a Piovince whole the law 
1 *. more respected, and where the ciimes which were foimerly 
BO life have lieen so speedily and so elfeetually repressed, Dacoity, 
pfeviously tho bane of the province, is almost unknown, and, if 
we except those my8tenou%^pupposod murders in one parti<» 
cular distuct, which have hitherto baffled not only the ngilanoe 
ol the still unpradtised police, but tlie skill of the vaunted Thug¬ 
gee Depaitmcnt, heinous ciinies of every description ar6 of rare 
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ocpillience And not only has tins secunty to life and piopeily 
heeii aUbrdcd by the new police, oiganized «ind olliecied, be it ob¬ 
served, upon a system previously uiitned in upper India, buti 
the mass of the people have lound an inexpresfeiblc relief in then 
deliveranee fiom the oppiession and coiiuptioii of the old in- 
eiUcient thanatlaioc No better pioot in sup])ort oi Ihib asser¬ 
tion can lie adduced than the lollov/ing (piolaiion from the 
speech ot the Oudh Tdlook(Ui'» leeently deliveied ni opeaJj^bai 
to the Viooioy of Tiulia at CaleutLa ' The new airang^Bients 
' which have been made in tlie Police Depaitinent, thiongh 
'Colonel Bince and other ofiueis, have not only piotected 
' the life and piopeity of the ]>eople fiom the hands of thieves 
' and robbers, hut aUo put an ui%1auf ahp 1o bnden// It la qiiilo 
unnet*es&ary to offer any comments upon the conelu&iveness of 
such a testimony, coming as it does fiom the men wdio, of all 
othois, aie most competent to foim acoiiect o])inion upon the 
Mili^eet Wc will not here enter upon any exposition of the 
system which led to these satisfactory lesults, as it diffcis 
but little fiom that which is now being iniiodueed all aver India, 
and upon which we shall immediately ofiti a tew obsci vations, 
bnt we would lemark in passing, that it is oiu fiira hohet that 
veiy much of the success of the Oudh Police is atinbutable to 
the unwearied efloits of the European officeis, to the real, in¬ 
domitable English pluck with which they combatted all oppo¬ 
sition, and letuined undaunted to then work after cveiy leveise 

We go back now to Mi W^ilson and the Police of the N W P 
This sagacious skitesman veiy soon after his arrival m India 
had his attention diawn to the subici t The ciucation of finance 
was too intinutfoly eonnectcsl with that of police, to have long 
escaped his k(*en obseivation, and he speedily came to the con¬ 
clusion, tliat the maintenance^ of a double police on a great scale 
was not only a fman< lal, but a political blunder, and fiom that 
hour its doom was sealed The question ijyas uiged upon the 
Government Lotd Oaiflhng always ready to listen to, and en¬ 
courage any jiroposal for financial reform gave his ready ac- 
quieseemce, and the seed thus sowm, rapidly geiminated in ev- 
teusive inquiry, and fiuctihed in the assembhng of the Police 
Commission 

It was seen that the time baff now arrived, when it was incum¬ 
bent on the Government of India to give a distinct enunciation 
of its opinions and principles eubjcct of the future police 

system for India It was wiSly a financial impossibility 
to mamtam permanently a doliliwif'lftt m the great Provinces 
ol Bengal, equally clear was it, tbiS to disband, at a stroke, the 
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military levies Avliich had done such good service during the 
mutinies, but which weie no longer necessaiy, ioi preserving 
the tiaiiquillity of the country, would l>e to soattei bipad-ca^t 
over the Piesidency, a Luge body ot discontented men, while, at 
the same time, to picserve the lesuscitatcd thanadars and biiikan- 
d.izeb would be to delivei ovei the people once moie to the* oppies- 
Mon iindei which they had laboured in tiim*s gone by Fte-estab- 
lishc^m their loimer places and rc-invested with their tradition¬ 
al y mSIneme andpowci, the old polue would havi* lelt that their 
prcvioiifc incajiacity and pioved cowaidice and miscondnit had 
been condoned, and they would heuci‘lorth have been stiongei 
than evei to oveibeai tlie weak, and to connive at, oi encouiage 
Ihe guilty The time therefoic was tavouiable foi the intro- 
diution ot anew system, the old one had J^n tiled m the 
ciueiblc of rebellion and had diwdved away clime now scheme 
ot administi ition could appiojinately l)o intiodiiced, with the, 
salibtac toiy loflection, that, at all events, whether sncee'-sful or 
not, it could not possibly be woise than tlie one it was to displace. 

Thememheis ot the Police Commission weie carefully selected, 
.ind it tompiised men ot groit polue evjieiience, and some whose 
names had become well known thioughout India during the 
u*tent disturbances The instructions given to them by the 
(Jovenimeut weic cleai and eiuphcit They were caret ally to 
lompaiethe existing police systems to ascertain the coin position, 
oiganization and cost oi the vaiiou*- police bodies of India, to 
acquire all the intoimation in then power as to their efficiency 
and then results, and, tnuilly, to piopose foi the consideration 
oi Government the bioad tundamciitil principles, which their 
deliberation would lead them to believe to be essential m all 
ciicuraatances and localities to the existence oi a good police. 
Moie than this, the Commission was luimslied with a memo¬ 
randum which will be found at page of the papers lelatmg to 
the lefoiin of the Pc^cc of India ISffi, which embodies the views 
of Government on the chaiacteiistics di a good police In this 
brief and m.isteily pioduction, which entirely exhausts the subject 
upon which it treats, will be found sketched out the attnbutes 
and requirements ot a police more perfect than India has evei 
seen—^moie perfect, pci haps, than we shall evei sce,biit,neveithe- 
less, not to be legarded as beyond the possibility of attain moni. 

The Commission met, and' after a good dem of inquiry and 
discussion, submitted a report, embodying m the 

shape ot a senes of propo^|lHI!tdieir views on Police, foi the 
the approval of Governmeii|;^ yliis leport has long been before 
the public, and we need not now examine it lu detail, One thing 

• c 
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fonneeted with it 19 remarkable, that notwithstantlin^ (he mem 
hers of Uie commibsion had been diawn fiom all parts of ludia, 
and their opinions on many important points were at fnst known 
to he various, and in some c«ise& antapjonistic, the report aft n 
serious delibetatum and do1>ate, was unanimously ado|>ted, and 
thus earned with^it the additional weight of l>eing an united 
testimony in favoni the system v'lhith it advocated A hiief 
sketch ot the general piinciples laid down m these piopositions 
will not bo out ol placeheie, and it is to 1 k» obseived that these 
prmeiples have been adopted by the Goveinment as a eoireet 
exposition of its \iews, that they aie omlK)died 10 its Polwe 
Bill pubhsliod in Act V of I SOI, wlneh fin illy passed the 
legiMativo council in lilaich last, and aie hencotortli to he 
accepted as the lundamcntal doctimes of future police adminis- 
tiation in India 

Tlic Police Commission drew two hioacl lines of demarcation 
which had never been pieviously obseived in India The fiist 
was between the police and the military For many years the 
latiei have been in the habit of peiforming a great vaucty of 
purely civil duties The protection ol civil jails and tieasuries, 
the escort of tieasnre, the watch and ward ovei commishaiiat 
and otlier stoics, the supply of mnumeiahle small detachments 
at groat distances fiom regimental Head Quarters, foi the over¬ 
awing of gangs of lohhcrs and dacoits, these and manj other 
duties which are stiietly within the piovince of a good police 
have hitheito licen m India performed by the Native Army 
Commanders-m-Chief and Commandants of legiments have for 
years remonstiated against this illegitimate employment of their 
forces The men (hub taken from llead Quaiteis, and stationed 
at 1 emote ])Osts, away iiom the contiol and superviMon of their 
officers, contiacted lax habits subveisive of all military disci* 
phne, while the stiength of the Coips at Hoad Quarters 
became so much weakened as matenally inteifered with its 
efficiency, in the event of its being suddenly called upon to take 
the field. Again wnce the ribe of the mihtaiy police dunng 
the mutimes, many duties have been performed by them, which/' 
belong purely to the militaiy under the Commandcr-in-Chief. 

The l^ilico Commission, recognizing the anomaly of this prac¬ 
tice, lay it down as an axiom that henceforth theie should ho 
two and onty Hwo departments charged with piotective and re¬ 
pressive duties and rcbponsihilit^*—^the one the military under 
the Commander -m-Chief—the olbcr the Civil Constabulary un¬ 
der the Civil Executive Oovernnyiit, that the military should at 
once be withdrawn fiom the performance of all the duties above 
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TOunjcrated, which they had been in the haldt of performing 
.tnd ahould be coulined in lutuie to their proper ^plierob “in s»hort, 
that all the Aimy should be concentrated ni bueh xio'iitions ae 
the mihtaiy occupation of the country may lendei advisable, anil 
th.it the only detachraentb should be m those pi>sitioim whose 
military occupation is necessaiy iiom stnitegi^ con&idei ations, - 
that the whole duty of piotettion of life andTproperty and le- 
pression of ciime should bo conhded to an oiganizcdandpaitially 
armed civil c onfitabvdary, and that only m the case ol rebclhons 
01 extended insurreition from within, oi foreign invasions from 
without, should tlieii functions he supeiseded by the legulai 
Aimy 

The advantages to be gained by this measure are twofold 
In the first place tlie efficiency of the Native Aimy will be 
gicsitly increased The majout) ol the men of every icgiment 
being always at Head Cliiariers, they will auiuiio a much gicator 
piohciency in all that belongs to railitaiy duty, while at the same 
time they will he relieveil from the Uborioij» and unmteiesting 
escoit duty which formally fell so heivily upon the Sepoys, and 
legardiug whiih we find the Commandei-in-Chiel of the Madras 
Aimy wilting m 1837, 'one thud of tlie aiiny is permaftently 
on duty fiom yeai^s end to yearns end, and the men are dis- 
beaitened and dispnited * 

Another no small advantage to be gained by the substitution 
of constables for militaiy guards and escoits is the gieat saving 
that will accrue to Government It is cak ulated that every Sepoy 
costs the si ale 230 iiipees per annum, while the cost of a cons¬ 
table is at the higliest rate Ils 130, the average being proliably 
not moie than Rs 120 If then the Government is enabled by 
the replacement of the one by the other, to reduca the strength 
of its Native Army while at the same time it adds to its effici¬ 
ency, the gam both political and financial, will ho very con¬ 
siderable, noi lb this all, the strength of the future European 
Array in India must, after recent events, depend in some mea¬ 
sure on the strength of the Native Army, and, when the latter can 
he reduced, the formei may in a coriespondmg pi ©portion bo 
weakened also with safety, should other ciicumstanccs admit of 
it. 

The second great line of separation drawn by the Police 
Commission is that between the executive police and the 
judicial authorities A gieat deal has been spoken and written 
upon this 8ubj|«,ct Many contend that theie should be no sever¬ 
ance at all, but that the police* should be wholly and entirely 
under th^ magistrates os has hitherto been the case generally 
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ihion^lioui India Oiheis a^aiii insibi that ihoio hlionid 1)c no 
connection whalevei between the two, and that the police thiouj^li 
their Chiefi should be responsible only to the Head of the local 
(iovernment While otliei s aj^ain, admitt inpf, in a areneial way, the 
necessity of infoiinaiion to the ‘ludieial authoiities, have been 
unable to ajyice upon the exact point wheio this subordination 
should begin, some wishing to lix it upon the district Officei 
or Magistrate, olheis upon the Commissioner of a Division 
We believe that veiy mueh of the eontioversy, which has taken 
place upon this subjcet, hats aiisen from misappichension of what 
the npholdeis of the piinciple of separation really mean The 
great piinciple involved in the question is sim])ly this, that the 
thief catchei shall not be the thief Ino ^ that the Oflieer who 
investigates the ciicumstanccs of aermie,liunts down and appre¬ 
hends the criminal, aiianges the evidence and prepaies the case 
foi trial, shall not then take his ^e•lt upon the bench and pio* 
cecd to try the accused If thus piinciple is granted, it appears 
to us to be ot veiy little consequence where the acknow¬ 
ledged Imk of subordination is to ht in, and we lielieve that 
in practice no difficulty ^vill ever be expeiicneed, foi practi¬ 
cally, the dibtnct OfEcci, as dehned m the dl st pioposition of the 
lepoit of the Police Commission, must always be the supreme 
powei in his own district, the police must always he bound 
to obey his ordeis, and theiefoie if any clashing of authoiity 
between him and the police Officei wcie likely to aiise, a con¬ 
tingency which we believe would be of very rare occurrence, 
he would, as the paiamoiint authoiity on the spot, be ablfe to 
control the other, and pi event any evil consequences to which his 
lecusancy might give occasion at the time We believe, that 
111 almost all casc«t, certainly in all wheic both judicial and 
police Officers have the inteiest of the Government at heait, 
there will be nothing like iivaliy oi quarreling about authority 
The distiiet Officer from his position, his experience, and his 
legal knowledge, will, in nine cases out of ten, he looked up to 
by the police Officei, who will have recourse to him for advice 
and assistance whenever he is at fault, while on the other hand 
the judicial Officer will, ere long, come to regard the policeman 
as bis light-hand, in all matters offiecting the protection and 
tranquillity af his districts 

This separation of the police and judicial functions is the 
grand fundamental pnuciplo of«titie piesent police leform, and 
is not calculated to introduce dissension and stu up a spirit 
of opposition as has been asset ted, but on the contraiy its ten¬ 
dency IS to assist the distiiet Officer, and carry him along with 
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ifc, by foimmjv ami pbcinjy at Ins diisposdl <i nn.n» pot foot in- 
btiiinient (oi tlia jjOotl fyoveinment of his distiirl iU^n he cvm 
had hefoie It cannot he denied that an Enu;l{sh Oiheei, wliosc 
heait H in hia woik, and who&o whole time ind attention aie 
eoiicenti ated upon it, will, in the com be ot a veiy tew yoais, luxe 
formed a distiiet police inhiutcly biipenoi to any we have 
over seen uudei the old thanadaieo system, and it is as nndem- 
ahle that in most distiicts wheie this is tlio case thoie will he little 
inteifeience on the paitot thedibtiict Ollicei, whoseexperienoe ift 
police woik will yeai by yoai dnnmibh .is that ot the othei 
incie.ises, and who will, theietoie, he too jijlad to l(‘ave him to 
woik out lus cases, and liace his cnmiuaK m Ins oWu way 
It will he seen Irom the above leraaiks, that the sujioi vision 
and contiol ot the pohc4‘ in ftituie by a aepaiate body of 
European Ofliceis, is one ot the points stion<?ly dwelt njum by 
the Police Commission as an essential clement of siiteess in 
in the new system. Then pioposal is hi icily as follows that 
each local Government be foi police puipcmes conbideicd a 
police dibtiict; that a head ot tli< police foi &uch districts 
or province be a)>pointed who will be subject to the contiol 
of the local Govcmincnt oniv. TTiat snboidmatc to him a 
sufificieut niiiAbot of Eiuopean ofliceis he .ap])oinled, in the pro¬ 
portion of not less than one to eaii h civil distiict, who will ooii- 
tiol the police of their respective distiicts, subject to the gcncial 
Bupeivibiou of the magistrate, and be lesponBiblc to their 
chief foi all matteis ot discipline, organization, dull, diess &c, 
he, m bis tmn, beini^ lespoiibible to the local Government foi 
mamtainiug the whole force in a state of efficiency by pcisonal 
attention and by gcueial management tlnougli his bubotdinate 
ofliceis Thus it will appeal, that as m each Piovmce theie will 
be but one responsible head of the police, so under the oper.i- 
tion of the new belicme there can be but one police within the 
same limit, and all separate estabhbhments of cantonment, coast 
and liver police, salt chokeydais, thuggee and dacoity informers, 
and pohee for Railways, must, be gradually absoibed into the 
one groat provincial depaitment As a matter of com sc the 
village police will also come under the police Oflicer, who will 
cxeici&e over them the same control which has hiiheiio Ixjen m 
in the liandb of the distnct authonl y The advantages of such 
C/Cutialization aie too obvious to require comment, 

These we believe to be _ai>« great fundamental pimeiplcs 
advocated by the Police Commission, into the details it is uu- 
necessaiy here to enter. Tjiere is one point, however, which 
we obseive we have omitted, and winch, though belonging raihoi 
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to imlitary iitiance than to police leform, is too irnjioitant 
to be left out. allude to the locomraendation gl the 

Military Finance Commission, endorsed by the Police Con- 
muDSion and subse(|ueutly adopted m its eiiiiiety jiy the Ooveiii- 
xnent, that the police should, on the idpiifaition oi* the milituy 
authouties, fuinish polue pfuaids ovei military btme«i, the 
watch and iid ovei which can be maintained as efficiently and 
mote economically by them than b^ the Native Army, and as 
such duty belongs propeily to the military department, and 
cannot be taiily chaigeable upon a eivil coiistabulaiy, it is 
faithei lecommended that toi all such guirds ‘uipjdied by the 
police, payment should be made by the depaituient leipiiung 
them 

Thus a fuither leduction of the Native Aimy becomes 
possible, the numbei of men hitheito employed in these duties 
having been very consideUble, while at the same time, b> the 
gystein of payment above described, the Government has seemed 
the best possible guaiHintce foi eronomy, as the li^«l ot everV 
department recjiiiiiiig a giiaid (lom the p<du*e, is held respon¬ 
sible lor its cost, until he sat islies the Contiollei of Finance of 
the absolute necessity toi having it Those who lememlier how 
lavishly guards ol sepoys weie iurnished u]>on every ie([uisition, 
and for eveiy conceivable purpose, in forinei da^-s^ will appieciate 
the veiy gicat saving hkely to acciue iiom the introduction 
of the new system 

Tlie Police Commission on submitting then lepoits, forwarded 
agieeably to instruction, leoeived a diatt act toi a new Police 
Bill to be apidicable to the wffiole ol India Then rt‘poit is 
dated m September 1 S(>0, and in March 1 HGl Act V of that 
year, being ^an A(t foi the regulation of Police' finally passed 
the Legislative Couruil aftei eonsideiabh discussion, and on the 
22nd of the same month received the assent of the Governor 
Ocneial In this act will be found embodied the great prin¬ 
ciples leoomraended by the Commission, of which we have given 
a brief and imperfect outline abov e 

But soon altei leceivmg the leport of the Commission, and 
some tune before the act bec.imc law, Government having de¬ 
cided upon its future course with regaid to the police of India, 
action was at once commenced without fuither delay A 
Chief Commissioner of Police for the N W P was appomted, 
and entered upon his aiduous dui|ieis The Government had de¬ 
cided that a double police should ho lougei exist m any province 
of the empire, that tho military police, as such, should be im¬ 
mediately disbanded and absorbed into the new force, and that 
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f'oj the future distiiiH and fully organized cud constabulary 
onl) for e u'li lo( al Cxovcinincnt should be recogdized The measures 
iC(|uiMitc upon the above decision have been caiiictl out in thO|iLjW^* 
I* with j»u*at enoigy. All mufluient men ot the mdiUry jHljjgff* 
the old civd police have been dischaiired, the icm.undei^H^ 
been foimed into the constibulary, Evilo]K*an. officerb have be^ 
ap})Ointed lu cveiy dibtiiet, and the whole maebmeiy is now 
at work, and will m due tune, no doubt, bung ioiih the good 
icbults to be looked foi fiom the known ability and cneigy of 
the agents employed 

♦ Uithci to we have said nothing of the Punjiub Soon after 
the annevation ot tliat iinpoitant Piovuiee, a eivil [vdice was 
oigaiu/cd upon the old tlianadaiee s^^iein, but with this in its 
lavoaij that the men (omposing it wcie inoie caiofiilly select¬ 
ed, bettoi paid, and nioie iigully bupervised hy the distiict 
ofht'ci, than in the oidei ih esidein iCa^ii jlndta, and;, wa believe, 
it has been found to woik well a(Hni>aralivc1y In addition 
to thib lx)nly> there was ilso a Uige foi||p of mditaiy jxdie^, 
both lioibc anti foot, whose duties weie eliicflv, it not al- 
togethei iiiditaiy, .md whoso opv'itition was almost evlubivcly 
eontined to guaiding the extensive liontiei Now, however, 
this double polue b.i& been abolished, and the snne bystem, 
as tli<it whieh piovails m Oiulh and has been initiated in tlie 
N W P, has boon also inaugui ited in the Punjaiib It is 
tiiie there is still a local toiee kejit ti^nudei the oideis ot the 
local (Joveinment and not nndci llio Oomnjgander-m-chief, hut 
this we believe is only a iompoiary airangementi and, wbetliei 
or no, it IS entirely distinct tioin the cml police, and "19 not 
umlci the eontiol of the Inspecloi (Jeneial 

At Nagpore a similar police ib being oigamzed in which tho 
local Intanliy of those distiiets w'lll, we htheve, he absoilied 

The great Piooonsulateof llengal alone lemains, but theie too 
the note of change has been sounded, and we believe th.it while 
we now write, airangomciits aie ]>iogrebsing foi the abolition of 
the nnlitaiy police and the diaftiug ot the men m its lanks into 
the new civil conbtahulaiy 

We have now hiietly recapitulated the measiiies of police re- 
foi m which liavc l>een alieady introduced, oi aie in pi ogress in the 
dilferont I’lesideneicb and Provinces ot lliiidostan, it remains 
further to notice what has been done in the samt* diiectiou lu the 
large outlying dependency of J^itish Buimah , but as the mtio- 
din tiou of a now organized ponce in that province is but part of 
a great scheme of finaneial letoim which is now being earned 
out, it may not be out of place to include the \rhole m oui 
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obbcrvatioiw, though not mthin the pioper compa*?*! of tins article# 

Duiiug the aiitmfnn of JHGO, the President erf the Mihtaiy fi¬ 
nance Commisbioii visited Rangoon, and on his return he address¬ 
ed a Memorauduiri to Govcinmcnt, which will be found at the 
end of the ‘ Rcpoit upon Ihitish Buiraab* wheiein he pointed out, 
with that cleaiiiess and concisenebs which chaiaeteiise all hib 
papcifi, a nuinboi r»f economical ch.inoes which might be made 
in almost eveiy depaitmciiL of the administration Soon uftei 
thib. Colonel Phayi«., the Cominisbioner of Pegu, .mived m Calcut¬ 
ta, and became dunng his stay a membei of the Police Commis¬ 
sion. Aftei that bo<ly had bulmiitU’d its repent to Goveinmeift, 
Lord Canning deteimined to send two olhecis to Biumah, to be 
asbomted with the chief Cml and IVlilitaiy Authoidies of the 
piovincc, as a bpecial commission foi the purpose of (onsideiiiig 
and lopoiting npoii eveiy raeasme of economical letoiin, that 
might ajipeai piacticable and debiiablc Accordingly two of the 
members of the Police Commisbion who weie men of tiled abi¬ 
lity and expel lence were selected for Hus pm pose and leaving 
Calcutta, artived in Rangoon on the 12th of Kovemliei Pioni 
thence, in company with Colonel Pliayie and General Bell the IVl i- 
litaiy Commander, they tiavell(‘d over a c onbidei.ible }>aitof the 
piovmce, and aftei collecting and digcbting all the infoima- 
tion they could obtain, hit llangoou toi Calcutta on the rfth 
of Decembei, and on then ictuiii submittcHl to Goveinraent the 
very able and compichensive ie[wtj published m the blue book 
indicated at the head of tins aitiele We will not enter into 
details which aie acccfasible to evei> one who feels an inteiest in 
them, and will content ouibclves with giving a brief summary 
of the lebultb Act oiding to this leiiort the animal <>xpendituie of 
the Piovmce of Pegu including inihtaiy cliarges, has hithcito 
exceeded the levenuc by the veiy coubiderahle sum of fitty-inne 
and a cjiiartei lacs of t upevs The Commibsion go veiy caiefully o\ ei 
eveiy item of oxpenditme in each department, inilitaiy, civil, 
police, marine &c They j>ro]>obc a new police, to be oiganised 
upon the same pniiciples, as we have seen applied to the new police 
foices m India, into which is to bo absoibed the Pegu Light In- 
fantiy, which lu Ruiinah lepieseutcd the mihtaiy police of 
India. 

I'hcy recommend reduction in the military expenditure of 
Pegu to the extent of fitty-seven lacs annually, and suggest a new 
arrangement and distiibutiou oLcjvil establishments tor Pegu, 
Teuasscrun and Airacan by wbien a fuithei saving of seven lacs 
annually will be effected. The te^alt of the whole scheme when 
earned out being that, instead of the laige annual dehcii which 
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lias liitlicrfo obtained in tlie<?c piovmcc*?, the >oaily ie\oiiue and 
ixpcuclitiue will be veiy ncaily balanci'd Many of the lediic- 
(lons lecomnieiidod have alieady boon eflected, otheis aioiiow be- 
in" can led into execution, and \vc believe wo iie not mistaken lu 
asseitim^ that by the end ot the piesent olficial year, the whole, 
01, at all events, tlioho of gicat finaucul iinpoitance will have 
boon made 

We think deseivinij; of especial notice, the cclenty willi which 
111 this case ot Hiitish Binrinh, action has followed on design 
Wo altiibute this, almost enfueh,tolhe uiiiniinitv which has 
niaiked th(‘]no(’i*edin«s of the two Conuiiissioneis, and then asso¬ 
ciates the roinrinssionci, and the Militaiv CJonimandei of the 
Piovin(<‘ Aii> one who will take the tioiible toie.id llreiejioit 
will s(‘c that, 111 aU the leeominondations foi ooonoiny they wcio 
all .ii*i(‘ed 'rtieii names iie .ipponded to all the prdi)osition«, and 
the two Calcutta members of tlio Commission bo n am])le tcsfi- 
nionv 111 this repoit, to the coidial and heaity eo-opei ition not 
only of the ehiet, hut ot iH the siihoidiu lie othieis of the adiui- 
nistiatioii with whom they came in coiitait We Inve heio the 
nisi met ive, and, we feai, umisuil speetaile, ol the whole body of 
otlieiilsof a luge depeiidimiv uniting heutily lo lonvard and 
i iiiy out the eeononiKal mows of the supierae (bneiiimont, al¬ 
though, it cannot be donbb'd, involving iiiminy instances the 
sairitieo ol then own convenience, and, pcilnps, in some, the di¬ 
minution of then iiieonies When we leflect upon the high 
value men put upon powei and ])ationage, and how laiely we s(»o 
those wdio have been accustomed to them cheoifully lelmqmshmg 
any part of either, we shall perhaps appieeiaie moie tiuly than 
we have hitheito (loni», the disinteiesteduess ot the Goveuunent 
Ofheeis in Buimah But, as we hinted befoie, m these matteis 
unanimity is Uie seeiot of sueeess No douht theie were some 
leforms the Calc dta Commissionei-^ would have desired, anil 
which the Burmah Oflieiuls could not appiove, oi the case again 
may have been ieveisc*d On these points one oi other evi¬ 
dently gave wavj piefeinng to send up a senes of leoommeiida- 
tions to Coveinrnent that earned the weight of an unaiiimoiis 
opinion, to flaming ploposa^, pci haps moie vaiied and iiniveisal 
m then a])]dicatioii, but upon which all could not agree It 
a eharactensile of tJie Anglo-Saxon to hold out tcmacioiisly foi 
what he believes to involve a principle It is an adimiable cha 
1 leteiistie when rightly applied^ though we fea% in too many 
ci'^es, it dogenciates into mere olistin icy In this case, how-, 
ever, li disagieoments did arise araonget the Buimah Coni- 
mibaion, they wisely kept them to themselves, and the giaiifymg 
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lesuli has beeiij that the Government hampetod hy no conflieiinp; 
opinions, and not beiii<y called upon to decide between contend- 
infy parties, has been able to proceed with piomptitude to decided 
action 

Act y will, we piesume, cie lon^ have been made applicable to 
eacfh of the local Govei nments ot the Benj?al Presidency, and we 
thus sec n new system, araountmf» almost to a complete revolu¬ 
tion in police adniimstration, alieady inanguiated and about to be 
iutioduced thiou<^hout the whole of Biitish India, fiom the 
Himalaya to Cyajie Comoim, and from Peshawui to the Eastern 
boimdaiy of Pe^u By tins measure the military police aUd 
the old thanadaiee will alike be abolished and will be leplaced 
by a civil coufe^ulaiy|| moio simple in its forms of piocedme 
and atthesSflw time, tnl#re oentialwed, sufhoiently armed and 
organized to secuie gi eater efficiency m action, while not sufhoi- 
ently so, ever to become a bouice of appichensiou to GovCin- 
meiit The Native Aimy leleascd fiom iiksome and noii-mi- 
litaiy duly will be coiicentiatcd at its seveial mihtaiy sta¬ 
tions, and being suliiectod to bclici discipline and supet vision, 
will become moie useful foi its duties in the field, and while 
this improvement in its moi ile is effected, the simultaneous 
dimmution of lis numbcis, will give a sensible relief to the 
Impellal finances The flew police will be less costly than the 
aggiegate civil and mihtaiy police have hitheito been, and 
the employment of constables toi many duties of watch and 
waidovei militaiy stoies in the place t)f sepoys, will rcndci pos¬ 
sible a fiutlui reduction ot tlie numeiical strength ofthelat- 
tei, and guaiantee to the Ooveinmeiit the exeieise of a strict 
economy Such, we believe, to be some of the advantages of the 
new system we believe the subject has liardly leceived fiom 
the public the att(‘Dtion to which it is entitled, and that, as the 
change has been iutioduced in (litieiont pioviiicea at diffeicnt pe- 
iiods and not simultaneously in all, many people arc unaware of the 
extent oi the natuie of the change We shall eonsidei ourselves 
fortunate if ne have by these pages done anything to enlighten 
those 111 search of infoiination, oi to leid the public m geneial 
to a piojier appiociation of the benefits anticipated as the result 
of the now system 

One or two obseivations still lomain And fust, we would most 
earnestly advoeafe either the institution of a police bureau at 
Ifead (iiwiters ol the Snpicmc Jfb>veniinont, or that one of the 
^heady existing sectutiiiatB should bo made the depositary of 
police reports and police infoipiation of eveiy sort from the 
seveial local governments. We believe the impoitance of this 
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can hardly be ovei estimated By tins means the Oovernment 
will bo able to compaie the diffeient local systems, to conUast 
the efficieiioy and the costliness of each pioviiuitil police, to 
dibcein the causes of variation iii them, and to .iHceitam the 
le.isous of the supeiioiity or infenoiity of one as re^;aid%(|»othci 
In addition to this, a moan*? of contiol w ill bo fui nished, which ^ lU 
act as an eflectual check against depaituie fiom first pimupfes 

We maintdui that as with individual jiolicc oflicers so with local 
(joveraments, each should be left to cany out then legiUinaU^ 
objects lu the way best adapted to tlicii own gcniuh, and lo 
the peculiaiities of the locality m wlneii they hnpjien to be 
situated, but as stionj»ly do we maintain that tlu latitude 
left to them should in no caise extend f^i as to admit of a 
depaituie fiom fumlaiiieiital viicc been 

laid down, and ioiniing as it w'cie the back-bone of a system 
applicible to cveiy locality, should he caiefully guarded fiom 
any innovations oi imigined impiovcmeiits, wluch might othei- 
wise be made at the eipiico oi upon the eouvicliou oi the luleis 
of any of the scvcial piovinces ,WUile the Supicnie (loveiu- 
luent wiscfy leaves the Idling up ot det uK, the oonipletion ot the 
stiuetuie as it were, to the local authoiities ; it should jealously 
piotect the fianie woik, which secuies a similanty of outline, 
iiom any iiitcilcrence which might mat the synmiet’ij ot tlu' 
f.ibiic 

Another point to which, we believe, too^ much attention 
cannot he directed, is the efficient sn]>w vision of tlie Police hy 
Iiaid-woikmg, earnest Euiopean ofhceis Some go fuithcr than 
this, and desiio a laigc intioduction of Europeans into the 
upper lanks of the constabulaiy Tins we look upon as a maitiei 
of miiioi im]K)itancc We beduwe that it matters little wbcthei 
oui Police Inspectois are Eurojieans, Kuiasiuns or Natives so long 
as they aie good, men, and that good, well cpialitied usetiil men 
aic to bo found m each ot the above classes of the community, 
we have little donbt, but we think that cithci Eniasians oi 
Natives will rarely if evci bo found to supply the jdaee of the 
Euiopean distnct Supeiintendent Foi tins office hone«t, con¬ 
scientious, hard-working men, who combine a tru(‘ sense of duly 
with more than average acuteness, and common seuse aie ic- 
(luircd, and except, as we said above, in veiy rare instauecs, wc 
clo not believe such qualities will be found united anywheie but 
m the Biitisli Oflicer, 

One more lomaik, and the faJk w'O piopo«ed to ourselves at 
the outset will be eoraplcte<Hj VVe dcsiic oie (ondudmg to 
eiiiei oiu piotcst against the inconsidciate objections so 
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often raibed m the loeal Journals asrainst the now police Wq 
aic happy to ohseivc that the CTitici&ms to wiiuli wo allude, 
seldom come lioni the editois ol newspapois tlieinsolvos, but 
jyencially appeal as * conimuiiicated,^ oi ‘lioiu lliopoiiol a 
lespondout^ in some locality oi otliei Many of these, uo have 
good leasoii to heliove, einauatc liom disappointed aspnaiits to 
police appoiiitnieiits, hut tlio^ ue not the less mischievous, ns 
calculated to mislead the public, and biiiip dis(i(‘dit upon t 
system yet in its infancy and ciiiitlod to a 1 iii and iinpiitial 
judgment If a dacoity is sul< esslul ind the peipetiatois get olf 
unpunished, or il a muider is undiscoveied, we aie told it e 
the fault of the new police and of the new sy'^teiii \Vcheu» 
little Ol nothing in forraei days ot tlio fiequent and signal 
failures of the thanadaiee Wo helicxc ihat in Oudh, wlieio 
the system has now been on tiial for two y<‘ais, the amount ot 
detected eiime is no way infeiioi, to say the least, to what it 
was undei the old system, wdiile the geneial secuiity of hie inul 
pioperty tlnoughout the whole province, is so nifmiti.ly bupeiMi 
as to admit of no compansen It is not fan to impute ini‘lin*i* 
cncy wheie the only fault is the iiiiavoidahle one of want ot e\ 
peiionce A good police eannot be foiiiied in a day Altliough 
a model ate amount of capacity and of tiaimng aie sulhcient loi 
an oidmary constable, still a ai/um amount of liolh arc lequisite, 
and a very laige amount of both, added lo many olhei tjualities 
which uo training can supjdy, aie iieeessaiy foi i good detedivo 
To form a good oflieial of this t lass aic lequiud gieat intellN 
gcnco, cxpeiieiicc of men and society, a steady head, a si long 
nerve, a quick appieciation of the value of evidence, and an m- 
stmctive perception of the faintest clue to a inystoiious deed Such 
men eannot he either foimed oi found in i day, and those who 
set themselves up to impugn the sy^stoui and its agonl'a, bnget 
that policemen aic not heaveii-hoin, and that detectives aie not 
rained bke manna flora the skies A lonsideiationof the '>eeh 
made by Sii Kohert Peel m 182 !) hcfoie the House of Coiinuoxis, 
when pioposmg his Bill Tor a Metropolitan police, and a con¬ 
trast of what the police in London was then and what it is in 
1861 , will cleaily bear us out in those icmaiks and show what 
may be the lesult of thiity yeais* expeiieme in developing ilie 
cllioieney of a police foiee 

In conclusion In I 83 tf the Comt of Directms in a despatch 
addicssed to the Goveiiioi Geneial ol India, sum up geneially 
thou opinion of the Indian polifc m the following leinaikable 
sentences. * An immediate and through letoiin ot police m all 
‘ the old provinces ol BrilisU India, is loudly called foi Thai 
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'• llic poluc in India has Umcnfahly failed m accomplishing 
Mh( cads loi winch it was established, is a notoitons fact 
* tliat it is all hut useless foi the pievcMition, iiul s.uHy deficient 
Mol ilie doleetioii ol tunic, is genei.illy .idmiflKl Ifuahlc to 
‘ cln'tk (nine it is, with raie CNcepiions, nnseiiiimlous as to its 
mode ol wieldinj* the authonty with which it is aiimd loi the 
‘ tnintion which it lads to fulfil, and has a geiieial ohaiader loi 
‘ coiiiiptuni and oppiession Tlieie is, inoicovei, a wanfi of gcneial 
‘ oig nii/ation , tlie forte .ill itheil to cadi division is too much 
Moralucd and isolated, and the notion of tonibniatioii hetweeu 
‘any ‘■epniate jnits of it with the \ie\v ot atcomplibhing the 
‘ gn.it oh)« cts i)l .4 jjolicc, IS seldom eiit<‘i famed * 

We Uc\e tliat the lU'w system, we have been dibcnsSfing, ib 
oakiilated to K luedv airthe cvilh so foieibly pointed out in the 
ihove extrad, and in that bebef wo demand for it a fuii and 
‘ nnpicp)di( ed tiial 

W’^c iia\e Kvd i-onw‘ wlicie iii the B.igh-0-B.diai of a 
countiy bo {idnni'ablv admniist(‘ied, that the inhabitants of the 
Ba/aai nc\(*r close^l then doois at inghl, and tiavolleis on the 
highway dnuked ilieii mou'‘> in then pvnkets oi tossed it in 
f the air ns they wont along tlie loads, so (oniideiit weie they m 
x'gilame of the pnhlie guaidians of flieii piop(*it.y We aio not 
so foolish as to asscit that wo shall ever aiiive at such a slate of 
^eciinty 111 liidi.i, but theie is no lea^on why wo should nob 
aim at it The Inghci out cndeavoiiis, the iieaici we aie bkidy 
to approach to ])eifootioii A good police can do iniieh, but it 
cannot do all Wo must educate the jieople, instil info their 
minds inoial pnnciplos, and tocscli them th.it it is hc'th moie 
pleasant and moie piofitahle to do light than to do wiong, 
hefoie we can hope to m.ike much impicssion on our eiimmal 
fitiiuisties, and aftei all is done, we cannot aufici])ate any very 
jomarkahle oessi+ion from ciime, eithci m India or m the woild, 
lick c the millennium but, if we cannot wholly snppicss ciime, 
we can at le.ist do much to repress and to dctei't it Theie is 
nolluiig Utopian in this We believe the ivheelb of police ad- 
immstiation have now got into the light groove, and we look 
with confidence to the evpeneiiee of the next ten ycais to heai 
us out m our conclusions, and to justify oui hopes 
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Aut II*'—1 on the ejrfent and nalinc of fhe Sanatauj 

Mslablishmenf^ fo) Eiuopean Tioopn m Jndta Indi.iu Recoi ls, 

2 Metnoiandnm on ilte Colomzalmi of India by Euiopean 
diets Punjab RecorclB. 

rjIHE three £51 eat objects of all Iiulun statesmen at the piesent 
X moment aie, to develop tlie lebouiees of this maftiiiheent 
dependency, diminish the expenditiiie of itb admmisliation both 
tivil and militaiy and increase the stieii^th of oiu ^lasp on the 
eoiintiy All su^pfcbtioiis likely to le<id to the attainment of any 
one of these dcsiiAble lebults, aie woithy of altention, how much 
more so thei|jft|j||^^ m its coiibideiation all thiee 

VVe cla^fli tms c[i^Stin£fibn<>i]i^ Si4^ which is the subject of the 
piesent aiticlc. How iai ne aie justified m so doiu^, let the 
leadei judge, but at all events, whether th6,j«oposltion be deemed 
worthy of consideiation, 01 looked upon as loo iheoictieal foi 
piaetical sucoebs, some good puijiosc may be att.imed fiom tlie 
mere discussion of the subject We shall liave gicatly ovei- 
cstimated our subject, if m the course of oui dist ubsioii its impor¬ 
tance does not become appaiciit, and il oui scheme should juove 
deficient oi faulty m its details, moiccxpenencid 01 inoieiapable 
men may be induced to fill up that outline, foi we (‘onceivethat 
all must ajipiovc of the idea, though pm haps dilbning as to the 
mode m which it should he cairi(‘d out, should such be the case 
our laboui will not have been in vain. 

We shall not follow the usual custom of passing m review the 
numerous lustanccp, otfored as well by am lent histoiy, as by 
that of our own time, m wlmli military colom/ation has heeii 
attempted, noi «iliall we seek to an.ily/e the causes of then 
lailuic 01 success lu oui ojniiioii no good piujKiso could be 
eifected by the adoption of such a coui sc The conditions and 

oircumstances under which militaiy colonies could be esta¬ 
blished m India, are exceptional .md dillei widely fiom those, 
which, in other eountiies, 01 in other ages, have attended similai 
experiments Wc are not disposed to weaiy oiir leadeis, with 
piohx accounts of what is, altei all, only appaicutly (onnccted 
with OUI subject, and will theieforc at once entei on the consi- 
deiation of such a scheme as applied solely to India 
It would evidently be mobt d^ifable, it some means could be 
devised, by winch wo could reduce the picseiit enoimous native 
aimy. Such an act would not orfly largelj diminish that over* 
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^lowii expeiuhtuip, winch is at present paralyziiify the action ol 
oiu nilcrh, and picvcntin^ the mtioduetion well ol adminis- 
tutivc roforins, as of any large scheme calculated to nun ease the 
matciial ic»^ouiceM of the countiy, hut would also remove an impor¬ 
tant element of moio than ptisbihlc danger to the state, Knghsh 
tioop-j must ho mamtained in a countiy which the recent mutiny 
has shown to be pimcipally retained by the power ofthe swoid 
The cdcmimatc ti ide-Ioving Bengalee may bo well aflccled 
tow aids oui lulc, as well as the Hindu geneially thioughout the 
empiie, but cui we rely on the tianquillity of the Mainatta, 
with his heieditaiy love ot wai and plundei, of the so called in^ 
dcjicndent states, of the Sikhs, with thou abiding eonhdeucc m 
the ultimate tiHim]>h of the Klialsa, of the Unity millions of Mus- 
suhiiaiis, ainmated hy all the haticdof laiy . siipjdnnted 

conquest ? Ti is evident , we can 

neibiiei tiiist to th(#ir mirTtafy* flmHlfcy^oi civil loyedw/ Siuh 
being the case/^ie node^lty ofmuntaining alaige Knghslrfoica 
becomes immediatelyl 4 ][ 1 f|)aicut This assei lion is at one e met by a 
statement ol the vast cost of Biiiish solduis , yet a tiiisi-worthy 
Jiiny must he kept np, both for the niaiiitcnancc of mteinal 
tianqmllity, and loi defeiue against cxteinal aggiession The 
fe<ir ot hostility fiom without may, hy some, bo consuleied 
groundless, but who can say that noUiing is to ho dieaded, eitliei 
diiectly 01 indncctly, fiom Ilushia with hei laige and giowing 
influence m cential Asia, an mflucnee to which our ficetb eau 
iuiinsh no countei poise, and which our diplomacy is fai loo 
obtuse and bluiidciiiig to destroy ^ Who can .issert that Fiance, 
with hei poweiful steam Navy, miglit not convey a force * to 
these sliou*'', which, suppoitcd eithei hy a disafltet^ population, 
or by some gicat tciidator^, might luibtt a wound, none the less 
hurtful, because it could not lead to any peiinaiieiit success 
on the part of Uio inv.wlei Wai and invasion are ever host 
aveited by ample pieparation foi its event These piomises being 
admitted, Ibe question anses, how aie we to obtain the gieatcst 
amount of Biitish eomhataiit power, at the least possible coot. 
One method, undoubtedly, is to impiove the mean& of communi¬ 
cation, so that a large foKo might with lapidity be eoncentiated 
on the required spot Iii tins maniici a small body, unless 
rebellion and war raged fiom one end of India to the othei, wtnild 
be as effective as a laigc ai ray with oui present ira pci feet means ot 
transpoit. TJie construction ot immeious i ail ways, canals, and 
roads, togetliei wiili the impfovement of tho^c of tlio latter 
already existing, as well as the organization of an efficient land 
and liver tiansit, aic measures*which would lead to this desirable 
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lesult, niul moreover be with numeioiw oommcicnl atl-' 

vanttij^e*! Piomifeiii}; as mieh schemes may be, time is leijmied foi 
tlicii eom|>lelion, and till Hint time anives, and even aftorwaid^, 
a consuleralile loit'e o( JSn^lisli tioops must be letained How to 
eifect this at the least jioasible cost lo the State, so as to com¬ 
bine mihtaif eflhiency with tlie utih/ation of thou pioduefive 
jKiwer as cifuens, is what we piopo c to lonsidei in the follow- 

iiii» pages 

Imreasod military strength, ledueed expenditnie, and growing 
eornniciec would, in oui 0])iiiion, follow the adoption of the 
scheme ol Militaiy Culoinzation whieli we iiowad\oeite 

Ill a eonnti} whoso hnancieis deil with tiguus ol \ast niagiu- 
tude, an expeiiuj^mt likely, to he piodu<tiv(‘ ot such impoilant le- 
sults, sneli permanent diminution of evpendituie, is at least woiihy 
ol eonsidei ation Ea^licsiK eeeding >eai ami eveiy new ly sui vevt d 
handled miles, diseovevs pi ices, both iii the hills, and on isol iled 
eminences in the plains, whose olimate is adapted to English consti¬ 
tutions, and whole puiNuits eithei ol a mamilac tming, commercul, 
ui agneiiltinalnatiiie, eould beadvant igeously followed As ic- 

gaids agiieultuie taken m its bioadest sense, and not limited to 
the eultiv’^ation of giaiii, moiely gioiiml can geneiall} be found at 
no gieat distance fioin those spots, whuh fioni then healthiness, 
are svntaLle foi English lesideuls The lowest langes of the 
Himalayas, the isolated eminences and del lohed mountain chains 
in the Punjab and llajpootana, raav be cited as ox implos Doubt¬ 
less the llajinalial antiNoilgheiiy Hills, with manyotheis,afloid 
bimilai instances, but as weaiemtielymdieatiiig, not elihorating, 
apian, we shall not itteinpt to he sjieeitK as to loeehties Of 
couise, m those places dassod as legulai lull st.itions, the settleis 
would be eoinjielled to tonfine themselves, almost entiiely, to 
manufaetuics oi tommcice, wlitle in those ol lowti altitude and 
easier access to the nlaiiis, ignciiltme eould be eaiiiod onwMtli 
gieat case, while tlioy would be ot siillicicnt height above the 
level ot the sea to piove healthv The ]ions(‘ of the colonist would 
be within a nub* oi two, souk tunes less, of his farm, a visit to 
which, moiniiig and eiening, even duiing the hot season, would 
be no great lav on his powcis Such .m amount of supei vision 
would be siiftieient to inovent the labouieis fiom neglecting 
their woik, until the aiiival of the cold weather, when a moie 
close and active supei mlcndence would bo feasible We employ 
the woid ^ aupountondeuce^ pmp^ti'^y^ bn iii the piCHcnf scheme 
we do not propose that, as a inle, the lahouisof the Englishman 
should evtond beyond sujieiviSKjji In English hands, iiiuhu 
English direction, and with as little as possible mtouneddling 
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l>y Government, we have little doubt but that the pioposod mili¬ 
tary !»ettlement% would boon become distinguibhed horn the lost 
of India by piospeiity and piogress Nor would suth advan¬ 
tages be confined to the actual po&hosbionb of the Bntibh (olo- 
nibt These spots would become the leaven mfliienciiijj foi ^ood 
all the sunounding* distiicts Tlie succefes of the expeiimeiit 
would attract many fiom En^yland, who, forming paitneislnps 
with the niiUtaiy colonist, would contiibuto then money as an 
equivalent lor his expciience By this means, a large amount ol 
Biitibh capital would be invested in Indi.i, a lesult, llie nttammenl. 
of which, on “an extensive bcale, is as desuable as it is difluult 
We do not intend to enter m detail, on the question of what 
manufactuies oi what pioducts, would he developed, oiigiiiated, oi 
iinjnoved, by the piesent scheme, we need merely mention tliat 
tea cultivation opens a vast field foi the em^yment of imlusliv 
and capital, that the demand lor an* iil^lised pi eduction, a 
moie cdieiul piepnation, ol cotton is, paitieuluil^ in llie pie 
sent state ol aflans in Aracnca, daily iKsc'omiug loudei, that 
sugar IS capible of augmented cultivation, and iinpiovc‘d nianu 
factiiie, that good tliieiid ol native eoiistiuction is unknown, 
and that theie is no leasoii why such should continue to be ilio 
c.ise, that the iiifeiiui chaiaetei of the non geiuNally made' 
tiorn the native cjre, togelhei with the siiecesb ol the Kiimaoiv 
non woiks, and the daily inerc'asing ic'cpiiicMiu nts oi the diffeic>nt 
lailway com])line's, point out an advintagcons jnvc">fuieiit, Hut 
the laige amount of hiiMiiess done by the kus'^owlie aucfUfiis- 
souioe bieweiies shows that a want, insepaiaide fiom the ])U‘semc‘ 
of Englislimen, may be snp]>liod without leeouise to nnpoitation , 
and, finally, tint lioiiTthe ibundance of law inatcnal, the vaiiod 
natuic, ol the soil, and tlie cluMpness and abundance ol labom, 
time IS no leason why India should not compete, in the wav of 
maniifat taxes and commeic t*, w ith Aiueiic a, the est Indic's, Man- 
tliestci, Nottingham, Shethedd, Hiiininghain and the Wcdsli non 
woiks Befoie quitting this biaucli of oui sab]<‘cf, we cannot 
lefiain fiom mentioning, that we are ic'quimted with a jnivate 
soldier m the Punjab, who is at this momeut const nut mg a 
Lice machine, having already successfully coinph'ted a model 
Why should not lac'c be made m India equal to that of Not¬ 
tingham Ol Belgium * Suiely the dedicate, md uimhle liugeis of 
the Hindus are peculiaily adapted to such woik. TJiese facts 
show, tliat there exists in India, ample' scope for English energy 
and mdustiv, in tlic shape of btf][ieimteiuleiuc and ducetion 
Having p) emised thus much, we pi oceed to suggest oui plan , 
which IS, that m localities moi 6 oi less elevated above the plains, 

p 
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hudi as w<‘ liavc iiulicatetl, military colonies sliouM lie 

OblalihsheU, iindei the lollownify comlitioiis and aiiani>emcnts 
The piivates and noii-corninis«ioiu*(l orticciH should he irun 
who have &eived at least 14 yeais m the .iiiny, oi‘ whith not i'c'jS 
than 8 should }ii\e been in India No one should lx sells ted 
who was not muiied, jndeienee heinsjj iriveii to those with laijjje 
iamiliis (rood chaiaitei 'ind health, as well as active habits, 
ajid a eolloijuial knoivledi»e o( the lanon loe, should he tonsideied 
imlisjiensahle ((iialifuMtions Tin cauduhile should be acquainted 
with some tiade, njaniilaitme, oi Inaneli ot laiiiultuie, oi be 
able to show i prob.ibility ol supjioitino himseli 5 nd family m 
lomtoit and icsi^tabilit>, and Puli man should possess not 
less than .‘>00 lupjiife On qnittni}* the iei»nlai anny, he should 
le-engagfc for Ih yeais, oi so loiij* a peiiod as, when added to 
1 ns loimei seivice, would make up .i total of ‘30 yeais In 
retuiii for this piolon^ed eii£>apjemeTit, eadi man should leceivc a 
free grunt of land suited as tai as possible, to the pm pose or 
cultivation to which the colonist pioposcs to devote his industiy 
This hnd he should jibt be peimilted to alienate, until the 
evpiiation ot Ins seivKi‘, when it should become Ins own ahso- 
lutely, and in fee simple Incase of death bcfoie the completion 
of the tenant's engagement, the land should he in the same man¬ 
ner the absolute piopeity ol his legal ie})ieseiitative, subject to the 
condition, that it should be lesided on by an English ownet or 
agent, for at. least lb yeais altei the date ot the fust giant In 
case ol the colonist soldiei being invalided bofoie the completion 
of the do yeais total seivue, the giant, in the same mannti and 
undei the same condition ])iovided aboic in the event of death, 
sliouhl become the absolute piopeity ot the soldiei The colonist 
should at all tunes, until the absolute <i( qmsition of the land, be 
liable to be dcpiived of it, lor rojicated and gi.ivc misconduet, or 
for neglecting to keep tlie estate iindci fan cultivation Dmmg 
the ivliole pciiod of colonial service the soldiei should receive two 
hfths both ol Indian pay, and family allowances, and when called 
out fill more than thelegulated days of tiaining, the full amount of 
both should be gianted him In all cases of military offences the' 
colonist should he subject to the Mutiny Act, Articles of ’War, and 
Queen's 11 egujalions, while all civil offeuees, should be dealt with 
by common law The mihtaiy colonists should he called out for 
one day's drill in each month, m theii respective villages, .ind foi 
eight days together for battalion dull annually m some cential 
plai’C On these occasions they miglit be massed,either by wings, or 
legiments, as should he deemed most advisable In addition 
to the above they should be liable to be called out, loi not 
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tiioic than Uiice days m oa^li y^ar for ^uaids of Ijonoui or 
olliei occMsions of oeioinoiiy In casu of wai or distAul>ancOj oi 
wliou tljpy m<iy bo appioboiided, or m any speuil oineiociu'y, 
sucli as thi'Couiitiy ]>oinip tcmpoi inly denuded of le^uLu tu)0])s, 
the Lieut Governor oi {JoMinoi should fie einpoweied to c ill out 
nil, 01 .my of them, f<)i heldservue Should any coloni'.t hiloie 
the expiiation of hi'^ enii^af^raeiit become invalided as unfit, foi 
active seiviee, but be still considered tajiable of ft'iiiison duty, 
he should be placed on the leseive list, ind be only compelled to 
attend the monthly and aiuuial ti uninjiif in his own village 
•■“Such men ohould dui mg’ llie annual tiaming, he piaetised in mus¬ 
ketry, at as long langes as «an he met vvitk m the immediate 
vicmity oi the '.ettlcnient, but uue hboidd||H||ta>lveu to icmdei 
biuhdiill and practiee, as little fatiguing an'^l^some''‘tc)'^fiijie|jli as 
possible On the eoiiis to winch they belong being tailed out foi 
active seiviee, the invalids should form the gaiiison ot the 
station In the event of the soldiei becoming unCt 

fui any sei vice, he should be called befora a stnHfK committee, 
consisting of one held officci as piesicienV| mi4H|pojfurgeons 4$ 
membeis, wljoi .ucoiding to the circumstahtes'of the case, such 
as tlie man’s uitei iiicapavity ioi anvvvoik, his ])eeuniaiy ciienm- 
fst.ani*es, liib ehiuaetei, &e , should leeomniend him loi the leceipt 
ot a pension not exceeding two fifths of what his ])iy and family 
allowance would amount to, wene he still seiviiig in the rc'gnlai 
ainiy This pension shoehl only he granted liom ^eai to yeai, 
and the amount loi the ensuing twelve months ‘•hoiihl be fixed 
animally by the standing committee, at tlieexjniation, how even, 
of the teini foi which he engiged to seive m the colonist coips, 
the pension should eoise In oidor to Rocuie eithei the men or 
then wives ami families fioni positive want, undei any cu- 
cumslances, eveiy man should, alter the expiiation ot the iliiid 
ycai’s seivico, he compelled to oontiibute a veiy small sum month¬ 
ly, such as two aniuis loi himself, and one aiiiifi foi his wife and 
for each child, by winch a fund could be foi me d, whence 
rebel might he aflbrdod in eases ot absolute distiess oiihei to the 
man aftei the cxpuation of liis seivice, 01 to the widow and 
eliildrcii in case of his decease No man at the expnation of 
his engagement, should draw cithei pay, pension, or finiily 
allowances, except loi special and mento. ions set vices, tor which 
a ceitain small sum should be annually placed at the disposal of 
the Seoietaiy to Government, Military Dcpaitmeiit Even after 
the toiminaiion of thepeiiodoi thosoldici’s second enlistment, 
the origm.il giartce of laud should be bound to lenclei feudal 
seivice by ajipeaiing in aims foi the defence of the station in 
case of actual attack. 
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The Colonist villapjes should ho oociipiod cithoi hy a(( mpanv 
ainountingf to flora Mxty to a, Imiuliod and twenty oi a isuhdivi- 
sion amountmo to iiom thnh' to sixty men Ko village should 
he moiothan ten miles lioin the ne\t, oi tuitherthan twont}- 
fivro miles iiom th(‘ contial jioint ot assoinhly Hull oompniy 
of eipjhty men and undei, should be olhceiod by out Captain and 
one Ti'eutoiiant, when ovei t!i stuiigth <inothoi Lieutenant 
should ho addl'd When the bittalion con-.ibis o( eii»lit com*- 
p linos OI Uiidei, the liold olhoois should lx* two, luiinolv, i IjIou- 
tonniit Colonel and a Majoi, il ovei ei£>ht < onipamos a setond 
Majoi sh mid he allowed No Bitlaliou should tonsist ol more 
than tuol’C conip.mies, and no foinpany ot inoie than one 
hundred and f^\Ollty men, exclusive ot tlie ie'*ei\e oi invalid 
foiee In e.u li vnllaj^e aneaithciii toit with a shot-pi oof ma- 
azine andaiscnal should he constiiieted In the em losuie iheio 
slioiild he also a I’ood well, situated in a spot shclteiediionithe 
tilt ot the enemy, and provided with coveied passai^es leadiii<^ 
to it The mmoiny should lie sutliLieiitly lait'e to eoiitain all 
the vvonicii and childicn of the stition, while the men niij»ht 
ohtam sheltei in the c isern ites A sunieient imonut of pio- 
Msions should he Kept m sl(;re toi aweek^s sie^e The hospital, 
and ticasuiy, should he within the w.ills ol the loit, the hit 
tn hein»» eoustnuled in such a wa>, as leoaids flaiikiiii;, 
delonee, ikt tliataAei> sm.dl cf.niison would siiHue to hold it 
Cue laij^e (»'i poundci pnot. j^iin ))li(ed in the ino'-t emnman- 
dfng' posit'on, topfcthei with sottil h.iK clo/en pounilei liowit- 
/(is and 19 , poniidei eaiionides distnlmterl alon*:^ the lain- 
p'its, would coin plot e the airnanient ol the toit An Ahsistaut 
Mun^eon and a Cli iplain should be appointed to, at least, e\eiy 
tillee \ill ipes, while in each should he stationed a medical suh- 
oidmate The Assistant Smpeon and iiiedienl sulioidinaic mipht 
also bo emjiloyed to spicad the blesoin« ot viecmation ainon^ 
the Minounding natives and h.i\e chaise ot a native dis- 
peiisaiy Ol hosjut.il In addition to Ins puiely spiritual duiu‘b, 
the ('hai)laiu would he able to biipciintend the education oi 
the distiict foi this pm pose, villape bcliools for the youiipci 
childicn, and a eential academy at Head Quaitcis, for those 
ol meue advatiet'd afyes, should be piovided Attaebed to each 
\illape sclmol, a nativ<* class sbonld be established, haviiip' no 
communication with the otliei childicn The senior Chaplain 
of the corps, in concert with the Colonel, would be held leapon- 
sible foi the effeidual woiking of*tho education of the whole of 
the disiiiot occupied by the re^ment At tlie Head Quaiiei 
Academy, some uscfal trades and arts, togetbci with Hmdustance 
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blvoiy ollicoi fahould bo iiivostod ivitli maj^isUii il ami oolloctoial 
j>oueis ovei tlio di-^tnet adjoining liis station, wlnlo tUo Colviiiol 
and Field Oliietib should occupy the position of (lommissionci 
and Dtputy Coinmissioiieis o\ei the division occupied by thou 
ooips E leh otluci should locuvo a giant of land piopoilion.ilo 
to his lank, and on the s.iino toinis as the noii-coinniissK'ucd 
ollupis and soldieis On piomotion he should be allowed the 
o})tiou of cithei buying the estate of ihe oflieei be leplaees, 
leeeiving a ceitaiii allowance lioin Oovtinment, whnh should 
Ik the thnbiemc of pi ice, aeeoiding to cahuhtion between the 
giant of nmullivated liiidbeld by him beloie piomotiou, and 
the amount attacliod to his pieseiit lank, oi of hiiying fioin 
(Soveinment at a eeiiain fi\.ed i ite an amount ot land tcpial 
to tint attieliedto his toimei position, leceiviiig a giatmlous 
addition suduient to make the whole oi the new estate eipul to 
the ieieag( belonging to hibimieised i ink No ollie<T sluaild be 
appointed who has not lieeii at least 7 yens iii Indn, and in 0 
the seivice lie should be maiued, able to show liimseli the 
possessoi of a sum not undei 1,’)00 uipees allei dediuting the 
evpenses of Ins jiiiuney, he should lia\e passed iii llindustamv, 
as well as have some tollocpual acqii.nutanue with the dialect 
of the distni't mwhuh his eoloin is placed Allci semng ‘ 2 b 
years iii the colonial coip-,, the gimi of 1 ind in his possession 
at the time <-lioiildbetoino ahsoluti ly and entiicly Ins own, ])io- 
\ided, ho sliall h.i\e solved at least loui yeais in his piesent 
lank, othc-iwisc* he wouM leceivi' only wdiat appciturud to that 
he List held Ho sliould also, is .i fnithci boon, be allowed to 
letiie on the lull English piy ot liifo lank, iogcthei with an 
lionoiaiy fet(‘p of promotion 

An [iisj>cctoi ot Militaiy Coloineb shciuld be appointc'd, who 
would lejioit to noveiinncnt as to then elfiiieney ind juopei 
woiking, also whcdJiei anv oilKCi fiom age, sickness, oi nietluien- 
cy, w IS discpialifu'd toi bis post The (^oloncd of ei<h coips 
would assist ui this, by misins of Ins y^enly oi lialf-jc'aily upoits, 
addiessedto the above mentioned Iiisjiectoi 

The foicc should be uiidei the dncct coiitiol of the civil nutlio- 
iuu*s, eveept in tinit of wii In cich hittalion SOU cohmist 
Aitillery men with four light 6 poundei gnus, and tWo ISpoiindei 
howitzers should he distiibuted among the ditleient eompaiues 
These pieces of ordnance should be of as light a desenptiou 
as possible, so that then tianspoit, when the eoips took the field, 
could easily he managed by mules, pomes, bullocks, or coolies 
If to the esiablishment of the battalion vveie added Asti ong troop 
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of 70 Colonist di.ijyoon'! oncl GO horses, a eoips eomplote in 
cveiy lespoet would be fln‘ lesull This tiooj) could l>e st.iiicuied 
111 a \illap;e on one of the lonci i.iu^es, not inou* than iwo 
miles fiomlhe plains, and in as ccntial a position, as legaids 'die 
othoi villaj^es of the hatt ilion as possil)lc 

After the hist nomination, piomotion fehould in the corps, 
both a.s iei»aids oIIilcis and lu-n <winmisbioned oflicns, with 
the exc*e|)tiou of one thud of the vac nicies, which mif>ht he 
filled up by diafts honi the lej^ulai aimy All piomotion 
Bhould, toi the sake of convenience, he conlined, as fai as pos¬ 
sible, to the vilLia^e or clistiict whcie the vaeaiu v had oceui- 
icd At the lle<i(i Quaitei colony should leside the Ilegimeu- 
tal Staff This would he composed of the I’lyiuastei, jiei- 
formin<>r, in addition to his otlici duties, those of Civil Tieasuiei, 
flic Quaitci mastti, alsgiafStiiig as Assistant Coinmissaiy Goiieial, 
the Snrji^con, and fhe Adjutant Of these, the Uiiaitei nias- 
lei and tjie Adjutant would peiform none 1ml puiely military sci- 
viecs A Cajitam alMitwo Lieutenants fiom the Aildleiy should 
snppiiniend the gun drill, take charge of fhe Oulnance stoics, 
and, on the ccups being called out,cilhci foi liaming oi adive 
seiviee, oflicei tlie Fk Id Battciy When not occupied by 
Ibeii special duties, they should he at the disposal of the com- 
minding oflicei foi cin})lo>ineut, cither, lu a civil, oi a militaiy 
eajracdy, oi in hotli coinhined. Foi e\aiu])le, they might conduct 
the snivel of the disinet, md take ihaige of the loads, a task loi 
which then pievious scientifie education would admiiahly fit 
them As iigaids niusketiy instiuction, one of the subalterns 
miglit be ajijroinfed to jieiloim, lu addition to his otiiei duties, 
those of Inslnictoi of muskeln The jiossessioii of a llythe 
eeitihcate should be an indispensable (juili heat ion foi tins jiost, 
and some e\lri pay sliould bo attached to it Piomotion hy 
bievet should he allowed to go on, and odiecis of the Colonist 
(.^01 ps should lauk, and take command wuth those of the legnlar 
army, accoidmg to ij^fe of eoniims^ums Leave shoulcl bo 
gianted as laid down in the new legulations foi 11 M’s Indian 
loieeB, while pensions and eompassioiiiite allow^ances should he 
be-towed m aecoidauc'e with the lules of 11 M \ seivice This 
legulation of (ouinc is not to he taken as iiiteifenng with any- 
vested intoie<*ls legauhng Indian pensions TJio monthly pay of 
the officeis of the m donist corps, to he as folWs, Lieutenant 
350 lujiees , Capi.iin 55Ti iiipees , IMajoi 900 lujiees. Lieutenant 
Colonel 1300 lupees, with a command allowance of 400 rupees 
The Regimental Staff should leceive 100 lujrees a month moic 
than they would have obtained mlihe hue, with the exception of 
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the Adjutant whose pciy is alieady laip^e, and who would have 
none but jMiiely rei»itneutal duties to jiciloini The Re}»inienlal 
Staff should aKo icceiv(‘Qianls ot land accoidmji to thin rela¬ 
tive aiinv lank It iiny he ohseived that ^he lato of piv hcie 
fixed, IS laimi than that ut the legulai aini}’', the rolonisl (''oij**,, 
inoieoiei, leitivinj’ *41 ant*** of Itndin uldition The uason ioi 
this apjuient anomily is to he found in the fact, that besides 
the nnlitaiy duties, in time of jieace sufluiently h^ht, the whole 
end idinmistiatiou ot the distiut would lie ])eiloiiucd hy the 
otiiceis ol the toip^-, and that then piomotion would he rniii h 
slowei than lu the legidai seivne As iO£>aids the cvtia 
JOO nijiees a month pioposed ioi all the statf, with the e\iop¬ 
tion of the Adjutant, it must he leniLinheiod that then lahouiKS 
would not he Iniuted to duties of a pmely leiiimenlal naluie. 
Foi every thieo 01 lofii CVdonist iii^utidtt^, h Lieutenant Colo¬ 
nel of Aitilleiy and one ot Cavaliy should he ijipolnted I’bese 
oflieeib should not inteiteie with tlie ILieuteiditit’,Colo¬ 
nel s,‘«fstM.pt as3 iej>aidb matteis spocially^b^flfi^mt^ to theiT own 
blanches of the seivice On the iei»iments lieino tailed out 
foi tiainmir, they sliould supeiiutend the t naliy and aitilleiy 
dull, and, on Colonist hii^ades b'uiio foimed, would assume 
command of then leMpectivo urns Then pay would onlv he, 
J200 iiipees a month lonsohdated, except in the field, 01 when 
failed out loi poimanent duty, on whu h oteisions, they should 
receive the pay and allowaiioos attiched to then laiik m the 
legular seivKO The fieedom lioni all civil duty explains the 
jnoposal of a 1 ite of pay Icivvei thin that sui'n(.stt»(l foi Infaiitiy 
[jieuten iiit Colonels. The Captains and Lieutenants of Aitilleiy 
and Cavaliy, hemg employed in a civil as well as a militaiy 
capacity, should receive lespcitively 120 injices and 70 inpces 
a month ovci and above the pay of then lank in the legulai 
aimy 

The cost of the scheme is now to he eonsideied, and though 
we do not puipose to enter lufomiiicate diltulatiuns on the sub¬ 
ject, yet we do not hesitate to assei t, that, considering tli.it the 
ofRoeis would admmistei the civil goveiiirnent of the distiiet, a 
very considerable saving would acciuc to the State The expense 
of the grants of land would be but tiiflmg, while the pay and 
pensions would be less than that of a regiment of the line. 

Besides these consider.ition&, the passages home, as regards the 
men enteiing the Colonist Cjigs, othciwise recjuisite would lie 
saved Though n,iuh cheapei,*such a eoips would be, Crcteiis pari¬ 
bus, veiy neaily as efficient as a legimeiit of the line, indeed in 
some lespcetb it would he moic feo A senes of such colonies. 
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located in atroiig- positions, and consisting of men acquainted 
with the country in genoial, and the immediate neighbourhood 
in particular, acclmiati/ed to India, if such a thing .is accliinat'aa- 
tion bo possible, . 111(1 toleiably stiong constitutions, as shown 
by their lasting I hi ough the picvioua lino ‘•civice, would be of 
incalculable bcneht foi the occupation ol the countiy Each 
battalion of such a corps, at ail times complete in itself, niid 
ComiKtecd of men accustoincJ to natives, and many lo Indian 
waifare would be equal to four times then minibci of Sc])o\s. 
During the abbcntc of the batt,ilions on seivicc, the colonist 
\illages, with then foitihcd kccjis manned by iin,ilidsj those on 
the leseive list, and those bound to hiinisb feudal set vice, to- 
gctboi wuth the independent English icsidents, would supply 
an important tlemcnt of siiengtli 

The niducoments held out to the men Would consisti in tlio 
free grant of land, the pension—for then ])ay in the Colonist 
Corps would be viituall^ such—diaw'ii tliioughout the penod (d 
colonist SCI vice, the (‘ompaiatne fieedoiu fiom niilitaiy los- 
traint, residence in a fixed .ind healthy localitv, the faiail> al¬ 
lowances best owvvl until the tcMinination of the second engage¬ 
ment, and tlio gicat scope tor indnstiy .ind talent 

As to the offii eis the atiiactions aie, wc (onsidei, tjuite sufli- 
cunt, to nuluce able men to pun tlie eoips The> are as follows 
the gi.int of Lind, the high pay, and tlu'^ setth'd home in a 
good ell link, bywdiuh the expense andwoiiy of niaichiiig, so 
gieat in tlie case of faniilies in Jndw, w^uild be a\ ended, we use 
th(‘tei in sett led home, hecausc the leiuovals on account of jnoino- 
lion would ncithei be sufficiently iieipicnt, nor to so gieat a 
distance, as lo chseivc imntioii To maiiied men witli laige 
families and who had been unfoitunak in pioniotion, such a eorjis 
would offei gi(Mt advantages 

Jly entering it, both offneis and men w'ould be ‘ible to reckon 
on piovidmg comloitably and lespcdably loi their wives and 
children To govciumcnt, the dncct lesults of the scheme 
would be intieascd English ageiuy in end admiinstiation, and 
the establishment of an efluient foiee, costmg little and sup])lying 
the place of native leginieiits, while those of a moie mdiieet 
natiiie must be found in an impioved state of the icvenue 
fiiisuig liom developed ie«(Oitioeg, mcieased jnoduction and a 
higher state of* civilization—^thiit best safeguaid of oui rule, 
in the tianquillity and couseejuent prosperity wdiicb would soon bc- 
(oiiie app.irent, m the inducement which the piospect of ultimate 
admission to such a coips, would hold out to the enlistment of 
a bettei class of lecruits in an extended acquaintance with the* 
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rmtives, and thou stato of fooluipf, and la«?ily in tho moial hold 
on the conntiv, whioh the mciea&ing Knj^lish population Hould 
daily londci more fiini Noi would the oonntiy itself, and tho 
natave po}m]dlion ho without henchts from sueli a plan " Wo 
will indicate «?onie ol them lucre iso ol“ employment, the 
opening; of many now bianohcsof tiadc and ai»ri(.ulture, tojjfeth- 
ei with the impiovement ol those alt eady evistmg; the ©btah* 
lishment of many thousands of English homes, each acting an a 
little ccntie of civilisation , the piomotion of industry and 
enterpnse hy the incieasedstiength of our rule, and, lastly, the 
cultivation ol much laud at present ly mg waste or but imper¬ 
fectly tilled 

These ate some of the advantages which ma}’ with confidence 
hepiedicted, as the (onseq nonces of the adoption of inilitaiy colo¬ 
nization Indeed the idvaiitagrs both political and military, 
commeicnl iiid linaiuial, apjieii to us so great, while the oost 
of an exjicriment would be so small, that it would be unwoith^of 
Govcinmerit to delay any longei inabing it Success beiJlSi 
as wo can soarccly doubt, the result, militaiy colonics should u 
established till oughout the whole ol India The distnbnlK^ 
might be as follows To the Punjab fliice might be allotted, 
one stationed m the lulls near Muiiee, anothei in the Karigia 
distiict, and a third m one of the cential langes to the eist of 
Jlielumand Eawml Pindee At piesent tbcie are m the Punjab 
about 10 regiments of British [nf intry, 8 of CUvalry, and 9 lioops 
Ol batteries of Aitilleiy ITndei the pi oposed system there would 
be added to the above, 3 Regiments of Colonist Infantiv 
amounting to, from 2,')0() to 3,000 men, 3 Tioops of Light 
Jliagoons niimbenng some ICO or 180 sabres, and 3 Field Bat¬ 
teries Such a force, supjileineniaiy to the icgnln tioops, ivould 
enable the Oovcinment to dispense with the piesent laigi* native 
force, with the exception of some 10 Regiments of Infanlii, 8 
of Cavaliy, and Si Moimtaiii Batteiies, w-liicli would be lequiied 
for fiontier andes<»ort duty Nor would the tbioe Colonist Field 
Forces he the whole of the stiength substituted foi the dislianded 
native corps, foi from 15 to 25 villages in cadi regiment with 
their fortifaed keeps, would serve as so many potnfs d*appHi, so 
many places of refuge, and so much ovoriwnig foicc—if we may 
use the expression—with which to maintain oui rule m tho 
neighbouring districts Assuming, theiotoie, that the colonists 
would fuinish 3,500 men of all aims, icady at any moment to 
take the field, and reckoning 1,000 English, as equal to 4*,000 
Native Soldieis, It,000 of th^ latter could be disbanded, and 
We should still be stiongci than befoie by 15 or 25 village 

F 
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ftirts fij^mfloned by the resoivre force^ invahda and volunteers, 
aa well aa by the moral mfliience oi an increased and mcreas- 
inp* Bnglieb population The leasoninp^ and calculations ap-« 
plied to the Punjab, would also hold good m any other 

g rommce^ with the exception that the foimer requiies a 
irger native foice than would elsewhere be necessary as re- 
gwds at least the Bengal Picsideiicy, one colonist regiment 
might be stationed in the hills between Kalka and Simla, 
and one each iiP those of Rajmalial, Delirali and Datjeehng 
distucts, while a fifth coiAd be located among the isolated 
hills and ranges, so fiequcut m that poit of Eajpootana where 
the Beug.il and Bombay Presidencies touch As legaids Bom¬ 
bay and Madias wc cannot venture even to suggest spots 
as suitable ioi military colonies, but we believe many—par¬ 
ticularly in the Neilghernes—aie to be met with well adapted 
to the required puipose. To each of these Presidencies, wo would 
allot two Jdegiments. According to this airangement the total 
number oi colonist corps lui all India, would amount to ISi, 
varying in effective field strength from 700 to 1100 each, and 
giving a total of about 10,000 Infantiy, 700 Cavalry, and 1% 
pieces of Artillery This, by oui foimer calculation of the 
relative value of English and Native Soldiers, would enable 
the Government to dibbam]^ about 50,000 of the latter, while in 
compensation it would gain, besides the ISl Colonist Eogiments, 
about 250 village foits sufficiently stiong to resist a <nwp 
0le maul and to hold out until the arrival of succour. The 
chstnbution we have iccommended would tend to reduce the 
Native Army of Bengal, in a much greater proportion than 
those of Bombay and Madras This we consider ^visable, on 
account of the inferior trustworthiness of the Bengal sepoy 
as epmpaied viuth lus Madras or Bombay comrade. 

The companies of each Colonist corps being, at the utmost, 
only 25 or 28 miles from the Head Quailers—this last being 
invariably m the centre—the concentration of the Begimenfc 
eould be easily effected. A simple system of telegraph communi¬ 
cation, either electric ot oihei being organiaed, the difibrent 
eompames could be collected, within 12 bomrs after the issue 
of the order from Head Quarters, and the baggage, camp 
equipage, and guns within 6 more. The troop of Cavity, being 
only useful in the plains, should be ready to join the rest of the 
oorM os it debouched from the hills. Bach Eegiment might 
easily be made as efficient a^ a* moveable column, and hotses 
be obhiined for the Battery, by ^opting the follo^ng arrange¬ 
ments. Bveiy 8 privates and corporals should maintain among 
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them, 1 camel, or each take it in turn, eoeh Serg^nt I 
mule, each Lieutenant 1 mule and 1 draught horse, each Ca|>tain 
1 mule and 2 draught or saddle horses, each Major, 2 mules and Si 
draught or saddle horses, each Lieutenant Colonel, 2 mules and ft 
diaught or saddle horses To aid m keeping up this transport osta* 
blishment 2 annas per day should be allowed by Government for 
each animal. Provided they were kept tolerably efficient and m fisur 
condition, the owners might be allowed to iwe them for any purpose 
they chose No animal, destined for the use** of the regiment 
should be purchased or changed, Vithout the approval of the 
officer commanding the station, who, while instructed to nuke 
this obligation of providing tiansport as little irksome as possi¬ 
ble, should be empQweied to withhold the 2 annas a day i{ the anL 
mals were not kept in working conditum By this means provi¬ 
sion would be made for the transport of baggage, camp equipage, 
and stores, as well as for the draught of the Battery A monthly 
muster should be taken, on which occasion, those animals allot¬ 
ted to the baggage, should be loaded, and those destined foi the 
Battery harnessed, the whole being taken for a march of one 
mile at least for the sake of practice Each owner should be 
responsible that the different animals received a short tiaining to 
fit them for their intended pm pose, this together with the 
monthly and annual dnlls and musters, would make them 5t to 
take the field at a momenPs notice, in a tolerable state of effi¬ 
ciency j while a month on a campaign, m the cLaige of eApeiicn* 
ced hands, would lender them perfect 

More than 12 such colonies, as we have described, could not be 
maintained at their full strength, nor perhaps is there sufficient 
reason why so many should be kept up Let the number of these 
corps be proportioned to the supply obtainable Intbe first place 
let one colony of one company be tned. If it prove a failuie, the 
expense will not have been very groat, nor would the experiment 
be totally devoid of benefit to the couutiy. If, on the central y, 
success attended the experiment, the number of colonics may 
gradual^ be increased, until they amount to 12 regiments, or as 
many as mav be deemed advisable The men attracted would, aa 
a general rule, be ^ose who either would not otherwise have re^ 
mained in the service, or at best would have stayed but a short 
tune longer; thus the regular army would not be injured. 

Let us briefly recapitulate m a single paragraph, the advaUrv 
tages attendant on tifie adoption of the sdfieme which fonmiii 
the subject of this artide. It would act as an inducement 
a superior description of recruitB; it would be a strong tmitivl 
to steady, sober, and sating habits in regiments <m Xmm 
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nervioe; vast goms^ now expended in providing passages home 
for dischtoged men, would be retained m the Tieasnry, it would 
furnish a veteran, yet healthy and efficient force, ready to take the 
fi^ild at any moment, and better able to resist the diseases inciden¬ 
tal to a campaign, than one composed of those whose health had 
been impaired by a long residence in the plains, it would increase 
^he civihisation of the country, develop its resources and tend to the 
diaoovory of many at piesent hidden sources ol wealth, it would 
stiengthen our grasp ot India, while permitting the disbandment 
of a large native foice, thus leheving us of a veiy just cause 
for apprehension, and our exhausted ircasni y of a considerable 
expenditure; it would bring English capital to India, and lastly 
it would enable Government to have an increased English civil 
administration m the numerous and extensive distiicts occupied 
by the colonists Some outlay would doubtless in the first 
place be necessitated, but not more than would be covered by 
the first two oi thiee yeais’ savings fiom dinimished military 
expenditure Some details of the scheme brought in the pro- 
eedmg pages to the notice ot the reader would probably require 
modification, and others elaboration Time and experience would 
be our best guides, as to the manner of carrying out a scheme 
nevei befoie attempted under similai; circumstances But should 
even a complete remodelling of the scheme be found neeessaiy, 
it would not afiect the pimciples we have sought to urge on 
our readeis namely, that the establishment of militaiy colomes 
in India, would bol^ diiectly and indirectly increase our stiength, 
augment our nches, and dimmish oui exjienditure. 

Considcnng the piactical minds with whom by writing this 
article, we bnng ourselves into contact, it was necessary that 
we should draw out a lough plan of details to show, the feasi¬ 
bility of the scheme we advocate, and that it claims to be some*< 
thing more than a mere speculative theory Such mu^ be 
acoepted as an excuse for touching on questions of machinery, 
on which so many are able to give more valuable advice than 
ourselves. Even, however, should other means of carrying out 
the same project be adopted, we shall not regret having entered 
into that part of the eubjeot, for our very mistakes will serve an 
beacons to guide the organizer to oomplete success. Grant but the 
principle and let any one have the credit of the machinety by 
wliioh it earned out. Such a field as India ofibrs for Buglisfi 
cnetoy and capital can no Ipnger U pegleoted, nor can the safety of 
the brightest gem m the British crown be left to dogmatical 
dnd worn out traditionary policy.. 
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The native population of India may be compared to 0jr0j, a 
good and useful agent if kept under proper eubjecUon, but ati 
the same time a most dangerous element if neglected or per* 
nutted to gain the upper hand. That the profession of arms is 
not a safe outlet for their energies, is acknowledged by all save 
a few, who, unenlightened by tbe fearful warnings aiforded by 
Indian history in geneial, and the late mutiny m particular^ 
perceive no danger, in tiustmg the native with arms, and ima¬ 
gine consequ^tly that none exi&ta. An ai my liable at any 
moment to be excited to madness, for the slightest, the most 
childish, the most imaginary reasons, an army which hates, 
whil&t it fears us, an army whieh is ignorant of the very name 
of loyalty, an army, the hostile laces and sects of which aae mov" 
ed by diffeieut motives in a strong oonfedciation of discontent 
against then rulers, an army which cannot be depended 6n even 
to consult its most obvious interests, an army whose lovolt 
would receive the support of public opinion, and whose opera# 
tions in case of lobeUion would bo openly favoured or seoietly 
sympathized with bv nine hundred and ninety nine out of 
every thousand of the population, an army of this description 
cannot be looked upon in any other light than that of a 
nuisance, one which cannot altogether be done away with, but 
which should be brought witnin the biruillest possible compass. 
This may lu oui opinion be effected by improving our means 
of internal transport, and thus with a small number of troops 
enabling a strong force to be suddenly massed on any threat¬ 
ened point, and by the esiablisbment of military colonies This 
last measure besides affording military stieugth, would benefit the 
country in many ways, amongst others it would attiact settlers 
and capital from England, and if our hopes are not deceiving us 
would inaugurate a new era for India In 20 years' time thu 
iirell nigh bankrupt countiy would become a nch, lightly taxed> 
yet highly productive dependency; adding equaSiy to the 
wealth, strength, and icputaiion of the Biitish empire. What 
is it now f a source of weakness to England, dependent on her 
for security, tottenng on the verge of insolvency, and a source 
of well founded anxiety to all entrusted with its Ooveinment. 
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Atwt, III.—1 Report on the Mundla JOietuct South of the Ret- 
hudda, Bx G. F Pearson, Capt, Siipcuntcndent of Forests, 
Jabbuli^ore Dmsion. 

2. Manuscript Reports on different patfe of Centril India 

E very one, wbo has paid even the slightest attention to such 
subjects, IS aware, that there exists within the limits of 
Bntish India, a vast aica of which very little is really known. 
An inspection of our best maps, the sheets tor instance of the 
Indian Atlas, will at once impress this fact on the mind of any 
one who entertains any doubts about its truth, and some idea of 
the immense extent of those unknown tracts may-^pcrhaps be 
best realized by finding in such Maps the words * nnewplor- 
ed/ or * mfiequented and thinlij tnhahited jungles^ spicad- 
mg in widely sepaiated letters over the paper, or perhaps still 
more forcibly by the eloquent silence of blank spaces 
Nevertheless, within this area liOi* lofty hills and wide valleys, 
broad plains and winding nvers, abounding m sceneiy whose 
picturesque beauty it would be very difficult to match, it 
almost all lies high above the sea level, many portions of it, 
now practically umnhabitcd, are extremely fertile, and not a few 
isolated spots possess advantages of climate, which, although 
they may not render'^thom equal to our 'hill stations' or 
Sanatana, yet give them a vast supenonty over our ordinay 
oautonmentis as residences for Europeans, some such places wiu 
we believe be found Well suited to the English constitution, and 
perhaps in a few instances may even become the permanent 
al^des of settlers of our race. 

These vast jungle tracts have been penetrated here and there 
by an enterprising sportsman, or by some zealous missionary, 
and an occaaional official has now and again found his way into^ 
them, when some exceptional duty has called for his piesenqe 
fig* etmff ftom his ordinary beat, sUoh explorers have left isolat^ 
of their ■^ventures ana observations, some in the pages 
of the sporting ^otmmls, some in those pubUoations which are 
detmfM *to Hmsibnary labors, wh^a others and by fkr the most 
valuable are buried d^ among the Records of Government The 
Jfiehriuil Of Uib Asuvric Society alcK^ Contains some papers of greai 
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value and mtereat, such aa those by Ma)oi Sherwill and Mf. 
Samuels, describing ditTerent parts of the jungle highlands of Hin¬ 
dustan, and the wild people who inhabit them, the ethnologistB 
too have been busy in the same learned volumes We behove in¬ 
deed that the study of the aborigines of Hindustan has been 
prettv successfully piosecuted both physiologically and philolo- 
gically Notwithstandmg all this, if we consider the immense 
esLtent of the subject, and the many points of interest which it 
presents, and if we lemember the proverbially roving tendencies 
of Englishmen, and then usual leadmess to give the public the 
benefit of then ex.periences, at least in these all-pnnjgng days, it 
will not, we think, be found unfair to assert that we know mar* 
vellously httlo of those mountain districts of Bntish India 

The explanation, is we presume to be found m the fact that 
those qudlified to collect the information, 01 likely to record it 
for our benefit, have been fully occupied in other and more im¬ 
portant duties All attention has been naturally enough absoibed 
by the tax paymg and litigating dweller m the cultivated dis- 
tncts, while the man of the jungles, who paid nothing to the 
public treasury, and seldom appeared m the civil or criminal 
courts, remained almost unknown, and uncated for, m Bengal 
this was eminently the case,^ until the Sonthal, not long since, 
forced himself somewhat unpleasantly on the notice of the* 
authorities. 

It would be an interesting enquiry, but quite impracticable with¬ 
in the limits of an ordinary article, to ask how far the successive 
conquerors of Hindustan established their power ovei the inhabi¬ 
tants of the jungle tracts, or how far their influence was directly 
or indirectly felt within its limits One thing is however evident, 
namely, that from the time of the great Aryan invasion, the 
physical capabilities of the land have always regulated the pro* 
grees of civilization, and of the more civilized races m their ad¬ 
vance over the country. The aborigines, or antecedent imssessors 
of the soil were dnven flrst from the great alluvial plains, and 
more fertile valleys Nor would it seem that these ancient immi¬ 
grants ever gained, perhaps they never even cared to seek, mn<^ 
control over the savage denizens of the lulls and forests which 
on every side hemmed m their conquests. Subsequently, how- 
evei, there was at least one way in which the iwtem of the noh 
pUins were forced into cont^t with the wild people of the 
highlands the roads from cijjy to city neeessanly often pessed 
through parts of the jungle'country; whenever this was the 
esse, tolls, and black-m^ wer|, ss a rosttei of eouieoi levied by 
the savages on the unhappy twfier, these were, of course, equally 
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oflien miide the for eKa<etion^ whtoli must liavs had a 

most iiigiurioiis lelFect on tiade^ and may in sotlfb cases have put 
an end to nts veiy existence: we may moieover he sure, tliat 
bad ito such epoliation must have been, it sometimes still further 
degenerated into open pillaig^ and wholesale plunder and murder; 
Ire know indeed that this was the caae, ior we found it so, as 
' Bntish power extended itself from di<.tnet to district throug'hout 
Hindusten , and some of our cailiest intcicourse with the jungle 
tHbes was earned on by those oiheers, to whom the duty was 
tntiusted of putting a stop to their depredations, and keeping 
Open the principal linos ot communication, Foi this purpose 
different plans were adopted m different paits of the country, to 
meet the varying conditions of each locality Cleveland pension¬ 
ed in the Damin-i-koh (bettei known as the Rajmahal hills,) 
the chiefs of tubes, and heads ol villages, who have accord¬ 
ingly ever since reccive4k,from live to twenty inpecfc a month from 
government elsewhei!^ m Behar and throughout central India,' 
tne leaders of gangs of ])lunderors, rather than hereditary duels 
lyeiedcalt vuth they were made Ghatwals atraet of land, some¬ 
times a very large one, was given to the Ghatwal, either at a 
very low rent, or else lent fiee, and a regular stipend payable 
in money was aftei wards added in lieu of his supposed light to the 
tolls above mentioned, and on the understanding that ho should 
be held lesponsible for the safety of a certain length of road, 
and for all highway lobbenos occurring with|p a district agreed 
on. The Ghatwali, unlike the pensions of the Hajmahal men, 
was not heicclitary, m theory at least infraction of the con¬ 
ditions of the grant rendered it tpso facto vacant, and although 
we believe that in practice the son, oi other hen generally 
anooeoded to the dignity and emolument, yet the sanotion. of 
Government was always necessary In each case the object 
which brought the British authonties into contact with the 
jungle people was to secure the safety of the principal roads; 
and the plans which they followed were crowned with a success 
so complete that in almost every instance the dangers which 
their aegotiaiious were intended to meet haie been entirely for- 
llfOtten^ and tlie continuance of the pensions and grants seems an 
anachronism m out times. Such negotiations, however, and the 
intercourse to which they gave rise, were from the nature of the 
case Confined to a few locaiirips, and of course left the highlands 
of Hindustan nearly os muidi a ^^ra incognita as before. 

Xt' is ,not our mtention to attempt any general desoiiption of 
so vast aUfttm^ our limits: nraul4i|Ot admit of it, nor do we indeed 
possess the necessary materials we may icier the reader to 
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snoh paperis an wo have al)OVO alluded to, a&sunng lum iliai they 
abound m mlcriUttmg matter, and oonbidoiing those and other 
such isolated lecoids, as useful matenal lor tlie consiruulion of 
a still futuic hwtoiy of the ancient mliahitauts of Hmdustati, 
wo shall oudeavoui to add oiiemoir to their numhei, and tiust 
that wo shall do good service in calling attention to the contents 
ot the document bofoie ns 

That poition of the vast .irea which we have called the high¬ 
lands ot Hindustan, to which we shall coniine our icmuiks, 
dudes the patch of conutiy, which, on oui maps, beaisihe names 
of 8antx>oora, Gliondvvana, Mundla, Sohagporc, and SingiowliCi 
It lb thus bounded on the north by the geneially eabt and west 
line tiaced acioss the peninsula by the source of the Nerbudda 
and of* the Soane iiveis, and without undei taking to tiv any 
definite limit foi our aiea on the south, we shall not waridex iat 
lu that direction , on the west, the co^jEks of the Taptee iiver 
might fuinibh ub with a couveuieni arfd bulfiinently definite 
boundaiy hue, but to the east, we cannot find one, lot the wild 
unknown tract extends far down towaidb the Madias Country, 
behind ChotaNagpoie, and Onssa 

We shall then confine our leinarks to the tra«*t of countiy 
stietching east and west immediately to tlie south of the Soane 
and the Neibadda valleys, and within these limits shall rather 
dwell on some selected loc-ilitieb than attemjit to give any 
general dobciiptions The whole is howerei veiy beautiful it is 
laliy, almost mountainous, ooveied witli fine foicsi jungle, and 
wateicd hy btreams and iivois which alwajh contain running 
watei the scoieliing heat of May and June nevei Inuiib up the 
grass, whu b lb at all seuboub frebh and gteeu game abounds, 
the gour (bison), bnlfalo, sambur (elk), tlie golden baiasinga 
(lal ssmbip), tbo spotted deei, chikaia, hog deei, benltra 
(jungle sheep) and lavmc deei, hogs and hares are found 
almost cvery-wheie, and elephants in some pbic‘>s Tigeis too 
and leopaids, bears, hyenas and wolves aiefoi the most part plen¬ 
tiful , the tigers are to numcious lu paids of this country as to 
have got the ciedit of having depopulated whole Talooks 
Goveinmeiit indeed organized an exp^ition agumsl ilieiu apd 
an oflicei was actually appointed fur the duty hhoitly hefoie 
the mutiny broke out 

Many an exciting episode m the histoiy of Hindnstan has 
been played out m this juu^Sj^le country, fiom the most ancient 
times down to the chase after* Tantia Topee Ijhora the base 
of the hdlb to the notth thg advancing tide of the Aryan ixn* 
migiatioa must have been often beaten buck and, altUougk 
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vro iliall pref?ently have to notieo at least one case, m vi^bicli 
the odiiqiteroiB exereised power within oiu limits, yet even now, 
along the Nerhudda and Soane valleys, theie ib a sharply maiked 
line of demarcation between the inhabitants of thefinealluml 
tlrhich stiotcb along the banks of those riveis, «iiid the den- 
iiKens of the hilly (ountiy south ot tliem The aboii£>ines per¬ 
haps long lef.lined suffii lent [mwoi to ni.ike outlying settlements 
among the hills, undesiiable for the iiihahitaiits of the plains, 
and a defensible ^lontier a neeessily of stdf-pieservation whilst 
the wild tubes weie themselves safe fiom all feai of invasion 
among the tiaekless forests, ru<];ged lulls and deep lavines, to 
#hieh they could at a momentnoliee retiie, even it attacked 
in then few and scattered villages, .ind (Icaiiiigs 

Ethnology 1ms, we aio awaie, subdivided these abonginal in¬ 
habitants of Hiiidustoin into many f.iuiilies then language, we 
believe, wairants this classification, as do also some peihaps of 
their habits and leligious peeuli.iiities the Ilindiis moreover 
speak of them as belonging to many ditflnent castes, such as 
Gonds, Coles Bygais, Sonili.ds, Blieels, Bliooraeahs,KinkuTs, iSre. 
notwithstanding vvliith, to the imscientific tiavcller then similari¬ 
ties will tar outweigh all such difFoiencps, he will infallibly tioat 
them all as one jieople, or his hist effoit at classification will 
^rtamly be l>asod on the gieatei or less adniUktme of the blood 
of the higher ra< cs, which he will not fail soon to notice heie 
Jknd theie among them utterly unable to distinguish a Gond 
from a Sonthal, or a Blieel from a Cole, he will at once sewe on the 
pa]p.il>le differenec between the Gond inhabiting a village near 
the pkiinfe, and who evidently has Hindu blood m his veins, and 
his fellow Gond of puie e\ti action fiom the depth of the jun¬ 
gle la«tnebbcs Mk' 

Tins method of ignoimg the etlmologicaV cRracaltios, which 
meet us, is omiuently unscientific, but as it does no violence to 
tfiicts, and will pi ove convouieiit in avoiding confusion, it may 
euilfco for our purposes the* following passage from Captain 
Pearson^s Kepoit qontaiiis a good description of these people 
which may ho consideied as*geiioialIy applicable, and which also 
Will be found to eontam a practical wmment, on the advantages 
of our method of classification, or rather of ignormg subdivi¬ 
sions 

' * Ihe Gonds hardly require any desenption, they are in this 

* pait of the t*ouutry, for the m<Mt pait an exceedingly poor, 

* mwarnbls, indolent and unsettma race, far mfenor as tar as 1 

* have seen to the Beitnl Gon^s j cultivating in any spot but 

* just enough to supply their porsonal wants, very timid, and I 
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* thuik, muuh kept down and bullied by the petty laudownezv, 
'their own Thakoois it is perhaps a imbfoitune fur them" 
'that, owing to the cxtiemo feitihty of the soil, kodou, whioh 
' is their btaple aiticle of food, i** almost spontaneoiibly pioduced, 

' * * * they weai the most iiihnitesimal portion of clothing, 
' that it lb possible to conceive, and hubsist in a gieat meabuie 
' on the nntuial pioduce of thejungles, * * they geneially live 
' m the most out of the way paits of the foiest, and at the 
'top of the veiy highest hills, * * * they use no implement of 
'agncultuie wJiatevcr except the hatcfiet, r x » they show 
' conbidcrable energy in cutting down very laige tracts of’ pingle 
' oil the hill sides, wheiethey invariably form their fields, burmng 
'the trees as soon as they are dry, and simply throwing down 
' kodon and kootkee seed, at the couimeu<*ement of the rams, m the 
' ashes This seed is left to come up of itself as it best can, with- 
' out the slightest attempt at ploughing or prcpaiing the ground 
' in any way whatevei furthei than 1 have desciibed above, and 

* when the crop has giowii and iipened, such as has escaped the 
‘ depredations of the dcei and wild hogs is cut and stored for 
' Use * * * They never use the same spot twice, and inva- 

* riahly select the sides of hills, foi then fields, leaving un- 
' touched the iich soil of the valleys It is not ^"8 wonderful to 
' behold the immense tracts of jungle, which they have cleared 
' with their hatchets in the couise of time, than the cunoiMi 
' spots which they select foi then fields jind huts I have seen a 
‘ Bygar held on a ledge of rock, lialf Wty down the steep ghats 
' overhanging Lumnee, with a piecipice of 6U0 or SOO feet 
' both above and below and on a dark night, on the summit of 
' the highest hill, one gliinmeimg spaik may often be seen 
' showing the J[|||iury hut of some Bygai, who has built his hut 
' and formed ms field there * * x- * j cannot find that 

* the Bygars differ in any way fiom the Goods in their man- 

* ners and customs, but they are usually, I think, blacker i« 
' Color and more athletic, they appear both to use the same 
' ceremonies and to worship the same idols. At fiist on going 
' near their villages they aie usually veiy^uuid) but after a 
' bttle encouragement they would often become very oommnnt* 
' oative and even confidential. I should call thorn a simple, 

* harmless, and, I think, geneially a truthful race lather slow 

' at oomprohending any thmg at fiist> but afterwards^ when 
' they lAdenstand it, showing oonsiderable shrewdness m many 
' respects, much more so than you woul4 at first give thoni 
^credit for/p 16, i-* 
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It b.is bpen suj^gested fiom scveidl consideratirms, some of 
'wKioh wo diall have to notice picsently, and is, we believe, pietty 
generally beheved, that the Gonds once enjoyed a high state of 
divihEatiott, oi, at least, that they weie once at a very maeh 
htg'het point m the scale of progress, than that at which we iind 
th^m. The subject of the descent of any people in the scale ot 
Civilhnation, their degradation in knowledge of the arts of life is 
Otie full of mteiest it has engaged the attention of many 
thinkers in our time, and has given nse to many diveisitics of 
opinion. Some assert that ‘^uch cases occm fieiiucntly, or even 
that all savage nations wcie once in a state of comparatively 
high civilization otherb, on the contraiy, believe that if Bueh 
oases ever occur at all, they arc extiernaly laie, and that the 
amount of the real roti egression ib always much less than is 
generally siipposeil 

Now within our aiea we find eveiywhere traditions of the 
golden days ol the Goiid Bajahs, when the district which is 
now an unprofitable waste piodueed gieat levcnues and when 
plenty, if not pe.ice, blessed the valleys now overrun by dense 
jungle, and permanently tenanted only by the beasts of the 
forest Captain Pcaison shows (Rejiort p 39,) that these tra¬ 
ditions are fabulous ioi the most pait, but, m contirmatioii 
of at least a modiiiKl form ot them, we find occcasionally a case 
like that presentt'd hy the Talooka Mowyo, which he thus des¬ 
cribes at p 20 

'There aie m tins l^look some very remarkable remains of 
'extensive iriigation, works of foimei days, there being a great 
‘number of tanks (said to be 123) round Mowyc itself These 
are, some of them, of considerable size, but they are generally 
' maeh out of repau now I was unable to obtain the least in- 
' formation as to iv ho constructed the tanks, oi when they were 
‘ made. The people attnbuto them to Hajah Bheem, a fabulous 

* peiwoiiage> whose “ lap* I saw at Bheemlat. But there is in 

* the jungle neai Mowyo what the people take to be r. 

' but which seems t<y)8 nothing more than a mound of earth apd 

* burnt bricks, fifty or sixty ffeet in idiameter and twenty Or 
' twenty five feet m height There are several large masses of 
'atone lying about, and it struck me as being something sum- 
‘lierito the Buddhist Topes at Vouchee near Bhilsa. If X aim 
'correct id my eimmse, it is possible that the tanks were of the 
‘same date as the mounds here referred to^ and that tiby were 
' ooputructed by the Buddhists at a very distant peii<^. moxe- 
' oyer, 1 think that m Ceylon Ihi^re are enormons irrigation 
' Works, now fallmi' teto rum, which were constructed h/' the 
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' Biuldliibtij in former acfes, and whioli wonUl Kom to point to a 
'bimiLiii oii{»m loi these.* As to the date and oin»in of these 
tanks and mounds it would obviously bo^impo'.sible tor us to* 
olTei any opinion the subject is not without intei est i i om the ])Omt 
of view of the autiquaiiau to us it only jnesents itseli us p.at ot 
tho widei (pieslion above mentioned, namely the ancient t ivib- 
zation of the Goiitb It may have been a natural, but it is ceirt^ip-. 
ly a veiy hasty conclusion to ariive at, that, because these poor 
savajres are now tlie sole inhabitants of districts where those 
rums he, they theieforc erected the buildin}>s ot which the 
mounds piove the tonnoi existence, oi that il they did build 
them, that fact eau he taken as any jiioot of then having for- 
ineily attained a much liighei state ot civili/ation 
It IS quite certain that toimcily, (as is now the case m some 
neighhouiing distiicts,) Hindus ot tho JBagbel, llajput, and 
Biahimn castes, C'stabhshed themselves in many parts of the 
Gond country, not ns colonists in the oidinniv sense, but a 
kind of feudal chiefs Such wcie the so called Gond Ilajahsji 
such were also the lieelHioters who iiom being the terror of tho 
traveller, became as we have betou* dcbeiihed, the pensioned 
protectors of the mountain i oads Kulcd by these men of another 
race, tho Gonds once no doubt, hel^l a political position which they 
have long lobtj they weie lespccted, 01 at least feared by then 
neighbours, wealth was accumulated, and such stiuctures as these 
tanks and mounds erected But as to the Gonds themselves, it 
would be, we think, giatuitous to assume tliat any thing which 
(ian bo justly called civilization had progressed to any considei- 
able extent among them their social condition may have been 
just as low as it is now, and, relatively to their alien lords, just 
DB degraded as at present their maiineis and customs, their 
religious rites, their ideas on such subjects as piopeity, mar¬ 
riages, inheritance, peisonal liberty, all, in slioit, which goes 
to make up our idea of w'hat is called civilization, may have b^u 
just what we find them, and thus, instead of considering the 
poor Gond os the degraded descendant ot the men who built the 
tanks, and mounds, we are led to the conclusion that the real 
consttnotors of those and other monuments of the former exis¬ 
tence of a higher civilization m Gondwand, were Hindus or 
Buddhists, belonging to the lughor race—that race wbioh in the 
Hindustan of our times represents the highest civilization to 
which the Hindu population has ever reached, and to which it 
probably attained even befo»f the Bhilsa topes were thought of. 
Among the other monuments (pft, of the state of thing|9 tO whieh 
we allude, the most stxrking are no doubt tho hiU i^ts so, nwoSezw 
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withm our ai’ea the i)Ofeition m wliidi some of then lomark- 
able rums touud^ su^^est ihut they maik the site of eastleb 
and watch tow eH, Cl eat ed by the mliabitants of the plains, as 
defence against the piedatoiy laids of their dangerous neighbouis 
of the hill eountiy but by fai the grealei number of them wore 
unquestionably the strong holds of the tobber duets themselves, 
built to facilitate then tbiays and protect themsedves and thoir 
lU-gotteu spoil 

Saohgiuh, JUoignih, Jamguih, Asseer, Baiidugmli and count- 
liiss otherls, aie perched on the summit of some naturally almost 
inaccessible eminence, veiy little aitihcial assistance made the 
one only possible approach easily delensible by a handful of men 
against a host of assailants, one oi mote tanks accoiding to the 
requirements of the gaiiison completed the anangemonts Per¬ 
manent buildings weie not as a lule eiecfed inside, in most cases 
one sueli is found, though sometimes the ruins juovc the toimei 
existence of rather ambitious ttiuctures One pm pose bidj, all 
these foitb most probably seived, and loi which perhaps thej|j| 
wore most fiecpiently used, was as places of iclugo in timfes 'wP 
dangei tliey iveie the sec me usylums to which the feti^lilbi^ atid 
the ireasuios of their owners could be conveyed in the day of 
tiouble. Legends of buried treasure are alm<>st umveiwally cem- 
jriected with them, and, indeed, with eveiy piobabihty d 
rt we remember that the habit of thus disposing of pieciooa^ 
things, is, even now, umvcrsal in Hindustiin, and that such pla¬ 
ces as these forts would natmally be favorite clepositoiies To jus¬ 
tify the hopes of the tic isure seekers we have only to supjiose 
what must have not unfiequently happened, namely a successful 
diurpnse on the fort and a ebange of masters by a coup de mam 

The stories which aie stilf to be heard m ntfuinflctimt w 
forts, and with the wild passes of tlie 
romance I'Ue names of Jeswunt Ilao, A 
Dowlut Ilao, and othei warnois of the houses 
Holkar, are still lemembered heie, the Blieel aHv^ 
furnish many a subject to the story teller, and the ca' 
years 1857-58 have no doubt added their quota It was ho 
prior to those days of accursed memory, that the writer of 
pages Tisod to listen to long-winded tales of Sir J. Maleowilfi^ 
campaigns, and theie is no doubt, but that iii the hands ojyjU 
more sealous and intelligent collector the held would have 
ed if not a nch harvest, at least plentiful gleanings Alaa 1' tMl 
Homer 01 the Walter Rcott of Gondwana is still a coming man> 
iuid tbe K^pes of these lulls, must atill remain content to share tho 
kdent glones of those brave nten, who, as we aie told, fbnght 
'* before Agamemnon !* 
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Many a sudden on«<lan^ht, well eoiitested and lonjt 

su^itaiiied chase liftb been witnessed hy tliese i»oi}^es and lavtiies; 
and tin* passes, thiongh whwh communicatidn was kept up lie- 
tween the Noibiidda valley and the Deccan, woidd he toundpyo- 
lihc in traditionaly lecoids These possess were frequently of 
f^Tcat stratej^Kj impoitance and were always important coniniei- 
cially They weie diended by the iinhai>py tiader of bv-j;one 
days there he was inuhted of blaek-niad by the lassy lords of 
the hills Tins was, we believe his fate until the Ghatw^s, 
before alluded to, became wealthy pensioneis, and, at least par¬ 
tially, alwtained tiom the plundoi and miirdei, which tlieir idle 
dissipated descendants si ill bemoan as the nohleat feature in 
then peculiar conception of the ‘p^ood old times * 

Befoi e leavinj^ this pot (ion o( our snbjoet, which in oiii hands 
has assumed an aspect half aiitupuinn, half wailike, we eunnot 
deny oiiiselves the ])lpasuie of pieBentim>' the risider with a more 
detailed ske^teh of one lull fort, as a speeiraen ol the rest One 
Mantibeiipl Reports will fin iiibh the matci lals, and the place 
Select is lathei a ftivorable type ol its class, loi it is still what 
they wore, namely the stion 9 :-hold of a Hindu chief, 

who niles a cousideiable population of tlic hill tribes It is still 
ffl ljjiu& oned hy his ragamudni sepoys, and ih the place of safety of 
jpilffliU 1 of his famd> and the tieasuies of liis ToHliakhaua 
*Bandug;uih may indeed claim to be one of the most ancient, 
one of the most famous, and, pet haps, the most mysterious of all 
the hiU forts of India, at least, of all this pait of Hindustan 
It IS situated iii a wild hilly country e -veied with thick jungle, 
and itself sits on the summit of a grand mass cd roc ks, which 
towers several hundred feet above Ibe highest pi^aks around 

■ orn, history says, in a village near Ilandu, 

l^fs, in the fort itself it belongs to the 
ts ajipi caches aie btiU kept sacrod from 
e of the Feiingln 

long the old records of the Quartermaster 
Sagur Division, some accounts of Batidu, 
)rtb of the Hurkanis of the department, 
ions of which at all events attested the 
piymg cuiiosity was kq»t from too dose 
Jg^xsction, and the bcanty information even now posscsssed by 
■Br ‘ Mjltieal officers of the adjoining provinces, ea|)eciaUy if 
with the impossible c*ajnlcatiiie inserted, as a repre- 
sentation of Bandu, on the Intliaii Atlas sheet, by some highly 
imagitmiive typographer do^^ipiot, we venture to think, |p) far 
to oon’eot, 01 even matenatly modify the Munchausen-like storiwi 
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tdIA fibout tlio plae^ by the RiJjahV people these Atowp <<tat 0 it 
to he ttotonly a virfiini lortiess, but absolutely impte^)iai)le, it is 
be stirrouiided on all sides by a morass (daldal) de^'p 
at the diiest season to he impassable by elephantSj 
ly means of crossinj? \ihidi (an artificial causeway of stone 
I hidden by the water) is kept a piofound secict bea^^* 
tyhiebj tho aj>p*oa«*lu*« to this causeway fiom the fund si« 
^fended by fortified bmldin;»s^Inch m thcir f^iiiti, as t 
the whole of the causeway itself, aie commanded by the sjanis 
on Bandd- The i^anison is as-,eitcd to be always immousely 
merous and fully cipupped, provibious and ammunition 
i}littutities always in stoie, and the snjiply of water qa 
hanetible When miinhois and quantities eggge to be pjll 
figures, these nlnay's assume pioxioitiuns j||||y^|£^l l^bclais 

lioeal tradition, moreover, states, that SShdu w||W!iec the 
highest hiU in all Hindustan, if nol m the woild, overto|iping 
the loftiest peaks of the llimaljgyy-i so hi^ 
lamp of Ham placed theieou wagjfvisible 
deprive the island hcio of whatct^ii<' 

to have been derivable fioin the sight, las gflOTTMlIP one day, 
by the -idvice of Luchmee, pl-icocl his hand on nanfe, and picss- 
ed it down, to its piesent level, m doing which he <A||||||d the 
fosse 01 depression all lound which forms the eustinglWwfils, 
whose nnfuthomablo depth corresponds to the vastness of tha 
displacement above * / ** , ' ♦ 

In addition to the above myth, tradition tells ns, that, witniii 
the histone times, Bandu once subtained a twelve yeais siege- 
Sotne illusiiious wanior invested the forttms, and having cafen a 
me^ngoo on the day of the lust aasii | |i |- apn jiving put tlie stone 
thereof into the ground at his teiiF^ijir, ho kept up a strict 
blockade on the beleagmed place, had grown to a 

irOe and he had eaten of its npeived wtgh For several of the latci 
of this biege the dcfendeis wore wholly dependent for food, 
to crops raised by themselves in the eneloied space aliuvo, 
however, sufliccd to supply the wants of nnmliers amjde 
to defence. The aica is leally considerable, and no doubt a 
i^ail number of lesrilute men could hold such a plac‘o 
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almost an\r number of assailants, both sides boirtf? sup¬ 
posed (-0 bp arm<^ and to as tlioae, who have hith^o 

defended and attacked Bandu, have fought and been a “ ' 
Whether the resources o( modern warfare would maietially i 
the relative strength of attack and defence, and> if so, ^ 

Cb side the advantage would rest, wc aie unfortunately un<b 
conjecture. i 

tt hill is formed of a tabular sand'^tonc, the very ma$i 
Sive and thick beds of which are inclined with a gentle slope to ■ 
Millet or north-east, so that the flat surface at top also slopes 
^Hii|i|direetion This plateau ends on all sides in a vertical 
|H|PP|priSt, whibh vanes m height ftom 100 feet td^^OO feet; the 
at the sunim|fc is about a mile long irom east to west, and 
less thaajjh|^|j|H bioad from north to south, at its br(^0lti' 
pait.Ai|M||||HR||^^ western end , the total height above the 
daldai than 1000 feet, and a steep talus, over- 

growrit ext^ds up to the foot of the vertical 

ea||||g|||j(||^^ ill above With regard 

4b'nHpil|||HH , ^JR^ csearpment we cannot speAk 

iRIefatigablo explorer suooeedra itk 
making (RRIPIRpil ItfOm all sides, the extreme lealousy ndtH 
whichj|i|j£ail!^pean is rhitched and kept at a distance, prevented 


whichJ|||||£!ail!^pean is rhitched and kept at a distance, prevented 
thQ|||||HPrvations from being sufficiently acourate to wairant 
cleunifFassertions on this point, and very nearly succeeded m 
ba0mg hiS attempt in making fjhem, even to a partial extent, 
OkUk’thing however he didllllffecti'iiamely, iha exploration of thO 
mysteries of the daldaU. It needed an effort of some vigonr, 
even for a tolerably stout pedestrian, fairly to outwalk the long- 
legged piyada sent tojilog pi event him from getting 

near the fort, this, at last succeeded m doing, by 

taking him up ai^a dcmHiills and through the jungle, all the 


taking him up Oipa (W^hius and through the jungle, all the 
while obstinately declining every path, once well ahead of hie' 
watchM attendant, he' zdede straight for the nearest point of 
Bandu hill, and soon reached the morass 
Most of the valleys withm several miles to the south, are ftlrain-' 

§ y, and it lyaa evident on close inspection, that the daldals of Bah*'*' 
u were nOt a special or exceptional case, but,^ on the contra^' 
similar to those elsewhere seen, a fanuliar acquaintance ‘siWi 
the general features of which at onoe suggested that, rediMidI, 
being had to the form of the ground, this one, aa well as 
hke it, might probably be fpiSahle, apparently tjrithqut 
ter motive iimn a strong inclination to do ufhat nraa ap 
naciously forbidden, our explorer at onoe wfdked mto the wabl' 
and had, after a little poking about, the satt^facifihn Cf 
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lumMelf ai the othoi hide oi the UDfathonuible ahy'<;‘< without 
having wet hia waistband, this too was in February, by no means 
the dnest season ft must how ever be admitted, that the question 
of the impreiynability ol the plaee is not radieally affected bv 
thw exposure of the exapfireiations concc rmuj^ the depth of the 
daldal, for the talus was toiind to lie hu'h, steep, and covered 
With dense jun<»le, and at the point i cached, the escarpment above 
was utterly unsoaleable 

When just now we stated that Bandu hill rises high above 
those near it, we should have made an exieption in favor of 
Banenia This lull is geneiall> treated as part of Bandu, and a 
line of defensible posts urns round it, it is, ho^’ovii, se]»aiat,ed 
from the main mass by a glen, ncaily as deep as the outer val¬ 
ley, and from its summit to the neaiest point of that of Ihmriu, 
mayhenenly a mile It stands to the west of that hill, and 
although of about equal height, has only a vcrv small flat spac<* 
above, no daldal sejiarates it Irom Bandu, or outsit oil fioni the 
ground to the west, no vertical escaipment renders its summit 
easily defensible like that of its neighbour, and its aitificial 
defences seem by no means foimidable Whether assailants m 
possession of Banenia would have gained a position foimidable 
to the defenders of the groat foit, we cannot decide It has been 
already stated fhat the summit surface of Bandu slopes to the 
east, it, of c'lurse, thus piesents its highest poition to Banema, 
and it would hence seem, that guns plated on thelattei, could not 
he pointed so as to command, or sweep the sin face of tlie formei 
On this snh|ec*t we of coiiise cm offer no definite opinion, hut 
leave the tacts to sjieak for themselves 

Bandiigurh and some one oi two others of the hill forts of our 
aiea, of which w'e have tak'm it as a typo, aie nearly if not quite 
equal as foitiesses to such places as Kjlloen|ur, Raragurh &c 
which piovcd so tioublesome dunng the mutiny campaign But 
none of the foimei were, as fni as we are aware, over manned, or 
in any way made use of dm mg the distuihances 

We stated at the commencement of this paper that portions of 
our jungle tract lay high above the sea level, and were especially 
adapted by climate and othei conditions for the resitlence of 
Euro|)eans As a typical instance of such localities wo select a 
place called Puchmum, and shall now proceed to give a short 
account of it 

Near the culminating pointi §f that range of hills, which, 
following a neaily east and west direction, runs along between 
the valleys of the Nerbudda aifd Taptee rivers, there is a little 
‘ plateau, ivith an area of some five or six square miles, situated at 
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about 4000 feet above the bca Its suifaee in fonued of undula¬ 
ting giabs land, dotted over with boattered jyioups ot well jg^iowii 
trecb, and on it htandb a solitary Gond village, this i** Pueh- 
murri The paik-like aspect of the place, to which the bmoot>li 
gieen turl and line tiees so hugely eonlnbuto, is enhanced by the 
rugged beauty of the bold uiehy massi's, tluee ol which use iii 
peaks eaih about 1000 loot above the plain itself, as well as by 
the deep lavines and daik goiges whuh bound it on tluee sides 
the grassy blojies above are in hne contiast with these glens, 
formed as they are of Iwild loek blulfsand pieeipueb, with foiest 
glades altei nating oi i atliei rnived togethei, m the most pieturewpie 
confusion Thefseenery which they present, and which indeed 
cvtiMids foT many link s to the east, south, and west, ib of suipassing 
beauly and vaiict) A gieat deal has ol late i>mi said and wutten 
on the subject of sanatain, enougli, ix’ihaji-s, to lendei it a weari- 
feonie one to most leadeis , wc hasten then to annoiinee that 
thcie D', m the pieseiit mbtance, no need loi aliun, niasmueh 
as we hrive nothing to siy about sauafcaiia heic Piiebrauni 
h is, it IS tiue, been leportod on oflienHv as a site foi a sanatarumi 
Al'o have seen seveial such rei>urts, and have one of them beloio 
us this last, wutten by a gentleman with whose views wo alto- 
gethei agiee, assumes that the climatal and otliei conditions 
which ht any place to Ik? a saiiataiium, piopeily so called, ought 
to ofi'ei the stioiigcst attainable contrast to those of oidinaiy 
btatioris on tlie plains, aud asserts that in liis opinion Puchmiuii 
does not meet such iec[uiremeiits This is, we coneeivo, a )ust 
and important dibtinc tion to draw, for the leal advantages pie- 
sented by such a elimate as this of Puelimurii, is not that it 
18 capable of renovating the frame of a Kuroiiean, whose health 
has sunk under the debilitating inlluenoe of long le^idenee in 
0111 Indian heat, but that the constitution oi an Buiujiean, pei'< 
manently resickmt m such a plac*e, would never necsl any lenova- 
tion at all, any moie than it would wore he living in the south 
of Europe There is au old ynoveih about ynevciition aud cine, 
which it is, we presume, unnecessaiy to (yuote, in uidei to jiomt 
the moral of these remaiks 

Our reporter chariieteiizes the climate ot Puchmurii as having 
a general similarity to that of some ot uui best statioub, sucdi 
as Sagui The very important superiority which he claims foi 
the former consisting m a lowei tempeiatuie at all seasons, cool 
nights throughout the yeai, aiidiilreedoin fiom the extreme heat 
of April, May, and June these ai*e consideiations which we think 
may fairly be supposed of weight siifhcicnt to give the place the 
strongest claims on the attention of Governmentt Nor need* * 
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Pufhinum rebt its <’as»e on these ulonej it has others to wluch we 
shall now revert 

It has, been we believe, and we have heard still is in contempla¬ 
tion, to erect central India into a seperate province, with ii Lu ute- 
nant Goveinor, or chief commissionei of its own Under tins ar¬ 
rangement Nagporc would be ]oin«d to tlie Sagnr and Neibiidda 
temtones, and we may be jjermitted here to reeoid oui hope 
that the able and successful ollicei who has so long and so well 
managed the latter district, may be the hrst im urabent ot the new 
dignities Be the new governoi, howevei, who he may, we beg to 
urge on his consideration the advantages, which Piichmurii pre¬ 
sents as a bite foi his Sudder station 

Besides its climate, which we submit is a considciation of 
incalculable inipoitauce, it has the advantage of being almost 
geometrically the centic of the new province, the following 
being in round numbers the distances at winch the jumcipal 
stations he Sagur 100 miles to the north, Kamptec (Nagpore) 100 
miles to the south, ITosuug.ibad 80 miles to the west, .lubbul- 
poie 90 miles to the east Beitiil on the south west, Chindwaria 
on the south east, Seoni and Nursmgpoio on the east, aie all 
neaier to Puchmuni than the no.irest ot the aboVe mentioned 
places, while Dumoh ou the north east and Selioie on the noilh 
west are about as fai off as Sagin 

Stationed on the healthful heights of so truly c^ential a place 
as Puchmum, it is evident that a comjiact body of European 
troops could command all parts ot the smrounding dibtru*t, with 
a greater economy ot numbers, ot laboi, and of the risk of life 
than would be possible trom any othei point witbin the same 
area. The chief civil officer if stationed heie, would be within the 
shortest practicable distance of the aggregate of liis subordinates, 
which would, we presume, be considered a convenience, his courts 
of ap|>eal would be at the point nearest the average majority of 
smtors, which would ceitainly be a public benefit, while that 
officer himself, and the staff ot Europeans which must inevitably 
coUeet round the cential admmistiative authoiity of a great pro¬ 
vince, as well as the British troops lequired for its security, 
would all enjoy in this hne climate a European health, and their 
menial &b well as their physical vigour would be kept at a high 
standard < 

Puchmum, moreover, is easily appicached from the north, and 
a carnage ro^ might very readdy be made on that side* The 
ghats on the soutdi and west are moie difficult and could be 
made passable by wheels only at^a considerable expense, while on 
the east we behove no ghat exists. Should there ever be a station 
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nefe, none, that we know of, will possess any thing like such ad- 
vanta^ m the important matter of picnics, advantages which 
the climate will render available well mgh throughout the year. 
Then, among other attractions, there is the great annual Mela oi 
fair, held ju‘.t under the south escarpment, near enough to be easily 
visited, far enough olT to bg. incapable of becoming a soutte of 
annoyance to the station ^tliere are also the sacied caves, and 
holy places, fiom which the Piichmurn block of hills gets the 
name of Mahadeo, these might become objects of lomaiitic 
interest, even to the ladies of the futuie station, it only the 
re-ident Byiogis could be induced to tsmdescend slightly to 
imreuse the amouut of tluii wealing apparel. The giape vine 
and orange would no doubt flourish hcie, Eiiiopean veget.ibles 
would certainly thiive, at least as well as at Sagur and Juhbul- 
and the immigrant inalis would find abundance of soil for 
all that they could be lequiied to furnish One of the cheapest 
com countiies in Ilmdoostau lies within a few miles to the 
noi th, along the bankfc. oi the Neibudda, and such supplies of live 
stock &c. as the Bundelas on that side did not fuimsli, would 
soon be &u])plied by the now hopelessl}' savage Gonds from the 
hills around 

We have described the plateau of Puelimurn as prettily wooded, 
and we trust that the first oilicer who may have authority in such 
raatteis, will levy a heavy hne for oveiy tree felled, or establish 
such other regulations as shall succeed in piotectmg the timber, 
and tliat m allotting building sites, and laying out loads, he will 
make cveiy effort to picscrve the ornamental trees, for if every 
one is permitted to cut away the timber as may ouit his fancy, 
one oi the chief beauties oi the place will be in cunsideiable 
dangei of being lost. Nor let the leader hastily snjipose, that, m 
venturing to uige so apparently common-place a suggestion, wo 
arc fighting with a phantom oi guarding against an imaginary 
risk. he would acquit us of the charge of fanciful nervousuess 
were be ever to see that drcaiiest looking of all pleasant places, 
China Poonjee At the time of our visit to that hnest climate of 
all our hill stations, most of the lesidents were enthusiastic 
gardeners, floriculture was a perfect lage The mama was dis¬ 
tinctly traceable to the then recent visit of doctors Hooker and 
Thomson, whose wonderful Rhododendions, and beautiful air 
plants were, we must admit, well calculated to Ere the enthusi¬ 
asm for practical botany, whiyhg,then animated the little station. 

The most active of the amateurs, with a bitterness of regret 
with which we could fully sjvnpathise, told us, tluit when Erst 
inhabited by Europeans, th& little plain of China, now perfectly 
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baro of vegetation^ was well wooded, but that the gallant officoi 
in charge, having some theoielieal views on the subject of the 
insalubiity of jungle, and being withal of an energetic a/id 
practical turn, had eradicated eveiy twig within icafch sinre 
when, no one had bii(‘eeeded in getting trees to grow again My 
informant was hiinseli painfully endeavouring to lear a few 
plants round his house, and he has, we believe, since succeeded, in 
spite of the two-fold discouiagenient of a bare slab of sand¬ 
stone beneath, whciein his trees might stiiko loot il they could, 
and a fall of 600 nuhes of rain pei anniiin, to feitih/e the uii- 
piomismg footing on which they feebly dung how it had faiod 
with the indigenous vegetation we aie unable toionjectuie This 
lb no doubt an extreme ease, but wei e Puchmiirri to meet the 
fate of China Poonjee, we lielicve that considerable difliciilty 
might be experienced in reidacmg the groves winch nowadoiu 
its grassy slopes 

We take leave of Puchmurn, writh the wish ratliei than the 
hope, that it may shortly mecti at the hands of the auihonties the 
attention it undoubtedly desei ves, eonbdeiif that, it it should do 
so, its claims to bwKinip the site of the Euiopean head quarteis 
of central India must be reeogni/ed .ts iricsisfible 

Thus far we have been occupied, tiist, with Bandugurh, which 
we took as a type of the hill forts, that foim so charaotenstic 
a feature in that poition of the great jungle highlands which 
forms the subject of this papei, next, ivith Puehmiiiri, which may 
be oonsideied a fair specimen of the general character of some 
of the culminating points of the highest ridges of the same 
wild country, and one instance of the great advantages which 
some of these jnesent for the location of European military 
posts, and official colonies W e shall now proceed to give some 
account of a thud place, which we select as an example of what 
forms a not inconsiderable aggregate portion of our whole area, 
of such places, namely, as, offering other and very difieient con¬ 
ditions fiom those desenbed as obtaming at Puchmurn, are cal¬ 
culated to invite the European commercul settler Of these 
Ummurkuntuk and parts of the Mundla distiict, will furnish a 
favorable case, and we shall have the advantage of again recur¬ 
ring to Captam Pearson's mteiestmg Eeport. The foUowfcig 
passages descnptive of the scenery and climate will give the reader 
a better idea of them, than we could hope to convey to him in 
our own woids t 

'Tlie general character of the country between Mundla and 
* the Eajahdhar ghat, is a seiics of elevated plateaux, rising one 
^ above tjie other gradually fiQm the river to the line of hills 
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' wlucli bound the plains of Raijioie TIicno pliteanx are sepa- 
‘ lated from each other, by low lines of jyhais tovioed with 
' thick pingle, the plateaus, themselves being, for the most pait, 

‘ open prhinoa covered with long grass, and watcied by numer- 

* oils stiearns * * * * In April all these iivulets con- 

* tain streams of lunning watei, and 1 was told by the natives 
‘ that they ncvei luii di y, even in the hottest seasons As a greater 

* elevation is reached, the country becomes more hilly, and vast 

* forests of Sarrye tree aie met with Here the climate is 

* excellent, and seeneiy of a description which India so seldom 

* affords, of hill and vale studded with magiuiieoiit timber, and 
‘ every vaiiety of landscape, delight the eye ^ p 1-2 

Again, speaking of pait of tlie same district, he tells us, that 
' fiom the elevation the nights are alwavs cool, indeed dew falls 

* almost eveiy night even in the hottest months, and the fohage 
' IS consequently always gieen, and the growing glass always 

* s])iinging This at the present lime (April) forms splendid 

* gia/wig lands for large heids of cattle' p 3 Of Ummur- 
kuntuk itself he thus writes 

^ The climate appealed to me to be singulaily delightful, 
' during the shoit time 1 was tlieio I can scaieely imagine, 

* and have seldom experienced any thing moie grateful after the 

* hot and violent winds on the plains below, than the mild soft 
' balmy feeling of the air up heie in the inoiiungs and evenings 
' at this season (Apiil—May), while the nights, though by no 

* means so cold as m the valleys below, are yet quite sufficiently 
^ tool to tnsuio an invigoiatiiig lest The heat in the day time 
' was never in the least oppiessive * * * and although the 

* itteaih temperature of Ihnmuikuntuk is somewhat liighei than 
‘ the aveiagc of the plain immediately below it, yet the t’a; 

* was 10*^ less —■ 

‘ The scenery on the plateau is not generally of a sinking 
‘ character, but theic is a hne view to the south over Sumince, 
' as well as east fiom the bluff which overlooks the plains to- 
‘ wards Riigqa The lavme at Kuppaldhaia, wheie the Ner- 

* bttdila falls over a basaltic cliff sofliewhat under 100 feet high, 
' i*. very wild and well w'oiih visiting, as also is the valley of tho 

* Johilla, on the further side of the of the plateau But the 

* green grass, and gieen woods in the Sone Bhuddor, and some 
‘ of the smaller valleys, are what appealed most gratifying and 
' lefie&hmg to my eyes ' p 

It would be easy to multiply descriptions taken from the Re- 
poit of many paitfa of the Mftndla distiet, the whole of which 
IS full of picturesque variety The height above the sea vaties 
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from 1400 feet, to ftOOO feet, then the Bunjur valley is 1400 
and lip to S&0CK>)'* Hallar and Bormeyi Irom 1800 up to 2200, 
and the valleW^f Kurmeyr and Seoni, liom 2500 up to 2800 
The plateau mPri^himaikuntuk is set down at 3600, some hiils 
rising a few bundled feet above it Of the general a^nctiltuial 
capabilities of the distiict, the icporter has the hifi>hebt opinion 
the valleys aio all of the iiehest black earth, and fine fertile soil 
apreads up into every glen, wide enough to aflbtd a flat suilace 
whei eon it could rest, and Ins praises of the abundapUftcof lun* 
ning water and the fresh gieciiues*- of the grass fiequently 
Again, speaking farther of the Uinmuikuntiik plateau, 

* the soil IS ovciy where of a rich hlaek liescnptioii, * * *all‘ 

' that portion of itlying noithof the Neiluiddi has been recently 

* given to the Ilcwah Kajah, hut the south b ink is still Biitish 
' tcpiitoiy It IS well sheltered and has a gentle slope down to 
' the liver, and is composed of iicli black soil it appears to me 

* to offei a veiy favorable situation in case it was desired to try^as 

‘ an experiment whether the tea plant would thrive in these hiUd^^'i^ 
In this plateau of Uinmuikuntuk the Nerhiulda river rises — 

' Poi so laige a stream it does not make by any means a striking 

* entiy into the woild Foi a lonsideiable distance above the 

* temples, theie aie numbeis of puddles, any one of whuh might 
' stand for the souieo of the liver But at the one which does 

* duty loi tlu^souiee, theie IS a stone tank about thiity feet squaie, 

* m a cornel of winch is a small temple in which the Biamuus 

* state the spiing exists Theie appeals, howevei, no visible sign 

* of it For some distance below the tank, the watei is dam 

* med up into biggish puddles by small 

' Byragis and otliei disiepiitable jiarties wiiol9ln|||^^ 

' seem to pa«>s the gieatci poiliou of then time m 

It IS a curious comment on the peculiar view of British rule 
in India, which cireumstances can sometimes force on the consi¬ 
deration of even the bigoted and degiaded repiesentativos of the 
Hindu religious world, that these ‘ disieputable ])aitios,* as ouc 
reporter irieverenily calls the holy guaidians of this sacred place, 
are ^loud and hilt ei m their gioans against the Biitish Govern- 
^ ment, for having made Uinmurkuutuk over to the Bewah 

* Uajah who, they state, will make them disgorge part of the 
profits, which, they derive from pilgrims who visit the ^hnne, 

* and of which, under our government, they doiive the whole 

* benefit.* 

The valley of Lumnee is otxi of the finest in tlio distnct, it 
forms a sub-Talook of Mundla, and contains about 100 sqiure 
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milps It IS situate at the extreme ea^'tem ^ncr of the district^ 
‘ at tlie south Mile ni, and heyund the ptnicl^^ljyiat iuiii>e Xt 
' IS like a basm, Ivinn half way down thegh||m||toi Uio further 

* side, and, as it weie, stirroiuuled by them, th{p||M^ of 

' ChowiadaJui and iriimiuiknntuk toweun}* home |)500 feet above 

* it to the noif ii, and anothei luukeii ]>oitiou of the ratine dividiUj^^ 
‘ it lioui the Ivalaeohe jd iin, whitli lies b^low it to the south 

‘ Eveept Luinuoe it^-cH, and two oi thieu small villages, 

* theie ai!^,ai<) inhabitants in the vallev but it is iiiil of dense 


i?and in the i iiny scison is lepiesentcd as a ^icut plaee 
f oflllWhOit toi all kinds oi wild aniniilx especially wild hudalou 
land eleplnuts The elevation of the ^allev is about 1000 feet 
^ above file sea, ^ ^ ^ the soil appeals to Ik* ven iu*h, and 
‘ it IS well wateied hv nuineious sticains, and 1 think it piubahle 
‘ that it would pioxi, if tleaied ol junole, au e\u*e<hngly desu- 
* ihle site loi coflee ( nllivation ’ p 1") 

jThe climate ol all that pait of the eountiy lias j>ol a \ery bad 
rai|^tion, losteied, as (' iptainlV*aisou tells us, liy the whole race 
D|>|liliiii#dinate {>o\einmcMit eiriplovfs, who dislike bcmi* sent out 
so fai^ into the )iin}>1es But besides thi", the bail diaiaetci ol 
the plaee has gained eiedil ainon** Eiiiopeans, ni (onsequence ot 
the sad fate of some Get man iiiissumaiKs, w-lio wuue some years 
since established at a ]>la(i neai Kauinjoah, 10 miles wTst oi. 
Uinmuikuiituk, b\ Afaioi Madeod, to loiiu the inuleus of a 
colony , thiee out ol live ot tliem died heio 1 *^ Captain PeaisoiiV 
acioiintof tliem 


‘ The situation chosen was in all icspects save one, ciwceUcnt, 
* about Si 7 O 0 ihe sea, foui inih*s south ot the Nei»- 

a fnu* plnu of luh sod stietihini^ 
But Htian<^e to sa>, in a tountt^ so abmi- 
vetoed bv iiumeious slrfilims ol evielhiit watei, 
^ these people s(em to have pitihed on a ‘‘pot, wlnie they were 


* lull two miles (list,lilt liom tlie neaiest stitaiu ol iiiiiiun^ water, 

* anti tilt II eutiie dependant e Itn this most neoe‘?saiy article, vias 
' on a wietelied littli tiitului tank of st ij^nant muddy liquid, 
'* which would be qiiitt* sufheient to jioison any one w bo dtank it * 

But besides this fatal enoi, in itself abundiutly buffaeicnt to 
account foi all then misft)itunes, these ill slaiied strantr<?>a were 
surpuscjclb'y the lauis hefoic they h.id completed their huogalows, 
and thus, 'with no profiei house ovei then head, with bad food 
' and no piopci walei, added |o the cold, which, at that season> is 
' no doubt consideiable here, tliey must have got bowel com- 
' plaints, which, far away ,^cdical aid, must have got 
' worse and woise, at last thn}®’ ot them died, and thus most 
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* tinfoituiiately, but most nnjustly, this dimate got into a bad 

* lejmto* p 17 

Captain Pcsirson again and again in the Repoit, gives it as Ins 
opinion, that the feai 8 entei 1 mied of the ‘saliibi ity ot the climate are 
utterly iiofounded, anil insists, that it sites U' judiciously Rclected, 
the jungle, wheic thcie is any too near, clcaied away, and eominon 
attenliori piid to shcltei, and (he watci supply it will piove pei- 
fcctly htsiltljy, md he, inoio tli.m once, sliongl> urges the ex¬ 
pediency ot building some houses on one oi mote of tlie higher 
iijdands, to whiidi invalid soldieis tioni Jublmlpoie might be sent 
foi change ot an OI the climate of tlie njipei Tiiimnep valley 
ho gives the following desinjMion Mn Apiil ami May the 
‘nights wue alwais cool, geneially calm , during the hist half ot 
‘ Apiil a cool ea'-t wind jnev.iiled (lining the fust half ot the da^' 

‘ when it ^ec'red louiul to the uoith west, and blew sometunes 

* hot and siiong di i ig the iltei noon L itei in the month the e ist 
'wind ceased, an.1 u blew gen tl\ and eoid Fiom the noilhwaid 
‘ in tlie mm mugs, but about 11 am the wind set m with via 

‘ lent gusts, tiom the west and noitli west, i< < mnpaiued l>v cloncla 
‘ and heal, tlueatening i iin, but it eleaiid towaul sunsel and be- 
‘ came calm and pleas uit, lioni October to Febiuaiv the fiost ’ 
‘are veiy seieie, the gionnd lieing eoveied wutb i whitecoat ot 
‘hoai fiost, and this is one ot the icasons why 1 think Luinnee, 
‘which IS lower and moic shelf eied, would answer bettei f >i 
‘ plantations than the upland eoiiiitiy, at all events thi& is n 
‘point that should be piaetically ascintamed, dew certainly falls 
‘eveiy mgbt ovei the* uplands, on Mnnc nights moFe, on son.e 
' less , difrenng much aeeoidiiig to the locality, the heaviest falls 
‘being in the nariovv \allevs, to the dc*w of course iittcilwt ho 
‘ attiibiiti^l the xuclure of hmh gia^s and taeew on th^ platoatl/ 

These (piotations will hfive given Homo idea of tho 
of its climate, but thev do great injustieo to the 
still greater injustice to the admiiahle sketches contained, itt the 
Repgit of whidi they form p.iit, and to which we once txacm beg 
to lefer the rc^aden foi fullei details ' 

The Miiiidlu dislnct has long enjoyed uncnviahle notoiSljl^^ 
as one of the w'oist in all India fur tigers To them indeed/Jbiil 
been atiibuted the dopojnilaticm of whole Tah^oks. A party of 
men (no one evei thinks of going alone) passing along the mofit, 
fieqjuented loads, must be pietty immeious, the men muet keep > 
their cattle, if thev have any, (jlcigte together, they must shoiit 
as they go along, and stiaggling, be tlie stiaggler man or beaat^ 
IS considoied fatal Both men and cattle me stated frequently 
to be earned away at midday fiom the middle of the 
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and so soiious did those ravap'os appear to the authorities^ that 
the commissionei ot the Sa^iii and Neibudda loiiitones some 
yeais iSmee^ soiij^ht aud obtained the bauclioii ot (roveinmontfor 
the apponitment ot twro offucMs, who weic to make fixstematac 
wai on the Muiidl.i ti£»eis the impoitaiit matter of pay and 
allowances was settled, clcphantb, beaters, and native shikaiis 
anan^cd for, the expedition otganiAed and actually stalled it 
xvas found, howevei, that notliing tommeii'^uiate with the tioublu 
the expense, oi the giamh iir ot the piepaiations, could m this 
niannei be etfecteil Tins distiict may fur hunting purposes, be 
ooiibidered as one \ast ]iinolc, out ot which of oonise no wild 
animal could be beaten by any conceivable numbirot ek'plmnts 
oi coolies, 80 till! the ohl native plan of ihe^a/a and mackiin, 
was the only one by which a shot could be obtained We may 
explain, that this consists in sitting up at night in ambush, iicai 
the can. 1*8 ot a beast killed by a tigei, who always rotuins, aftci 
a few hoiiis interval, to goige on his pie> i plan wliieh cun be 
tiled only .ihout tlie full moon, with any ili nice ot suieebs 
Now althougli in my ]>■ ople ha\e no doubt been killed by ti- 
is 111 Mundla, the lepoits on whuh the ihove account is based, 


e cie pioved by Captain Peaisoii to be gross exaggcnationK Attoi 
travelling bac’ wauls and loiwaids thioiigh the length and 
bicadth of the eountty, ho tells us af p *‘50, that he cansalely ac- 
juit the tigeib * ot having any thing whatcvei to do with the 
depc^iatiou of thedistiut' Tigeis of eouise tlieic aie, and 
they sometimes do niischiet, but they ^ceitamly aie not woise 
than n Secjai oi Beitul,^ distiicts to the west, wheic no one 
um ev ^^tended that they aiteiteied with the (question of po- 
Furthei on he sums up thus, Hho (ionds and By gars 
ikltvli prowling about, in a peifectly heedless way. 

jungle, with only an axe on their sliotild- 
of comse, they sometimes get knocked over, but 1 
^ (Wily came across three oi tour places m the distiict wheie 
tlf^ was a regubir ' Jjeulu/,* as it is called, and although 
0ond village may peihaps bo deseited on this account, it 
be lemembered, that it does not take much to make a 
change his location, as they seldom if ever stop in one vil- 
'■* lage oyer three years * Om own expeiionce m the adjoining 
liisfcriciag^ to coniitm every statement heie made The way in 
which these jungle men pass most of then time is well desciibed 
'SS heedless prowling, they really wander about vei y much in 
the manner|pf wild beasts, without object or intention, aldnc oi 
in couples, the only ei£Ci^ption»to then li^tlessness being, when, 
cwith their eternal hatchet, they chop at aud wantonly dkiigure. 
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or it uiiiHually aolively nicInKMl, (Mit down altoiifothei, the rao<4t 
promwiu^ yomi^ tn‘Os they can find It lots wluMe it lallb, and 
not once in a bundled iirno do they make aiiv iwe wbatevor ot 
even a loaf But il it is not a in.ittci of Mirpnsc that tlioae ieU 
lowft Bometimcs qcl knocked o\ci, how much k“*b need wc woii- 
4or ^it the fate of the Bh.it, oi (on)uioi, who Captain Peaisun 
tells U8, w.is supposed to possess the jiowei ot sluitlmg' up tijyers* 
mouths, when, ho ^oas ou to siv that, lie *fyot himself devoiiied 
' one day while piactibin^ his d uiocmous ealliii*?' Ou the whole 
perhaps, altei heaiinj? what oui lepoitei has to tell us, of the 
modiheatioiis whuh we must ajiply to the old stones, the lepu- 
tdtiun foi ti^eis miy piovc lathei an attiaction than ollieiwise 
to the Buiopeaii 

On the buhjeet of Kmopean coloiii/ation the llepoit tieits at 
soiut lensi^th, and loiit.nus uiliutuation to which, at no distant 
period, attention will we beheic, he most soiiouslv dneoted 
The icpoitei i'stuuitc*s the land available toi aoiicultuial puu 
poses, in that pait ol Mundla whuh lies south (>1 the Nubudda, 
at 1350 sipiaie miles /oi lli*‘ st fititd 'Plus hist ((iiality land is 
thus disliilmted ot>0 squaie miles in the pl.itc>au iinmodiateiv 
helcjw Umniiiikuntiik, about iOO scpi iie miles lound llaji»iii 
Biehi'i, ot whuh p.nt o{ Mnndia we slidl extiait a slioit notice 
fioni the llepoit pi 0 ' 0 iitl> the leinaimiio 750 squ.uc miles aie 
disliilmted aiiioiiL; tin* niiiioi valleys^ s< atteied at vaiious levels 
thiouoliout the mounlaiit i m^es, all ovti the dishiit athese 
patches \aiv in iie.i liotii t oi .5, to 20 and >30 scpiue imies iti 
each valley ( see pa<j;e i?) 

The b'^sL land loi ati;iuultuic would also be best adapted to 
past 111 i{^', and as the w hole distiu t is estimated to contain 4100 
squaie miles, then lem.iiii 27 jC sqiiaie miles, which me piiuoi- 
pally slopes and lull sides coveied with ioiest pini'le 

Besides lus su^oestioiis foi te.i, coUee and cotton planting*, in 
special loeablies, the lepoiter infoiins us that wheat, baile\, 
chenua, and niussuoi ^tow liiMuiantlv w'lth u niiiiiinuni ot (cul¬ 
tivation, and that tliv-friowiiij* has iicHni most suec'essful in the 
few place's wheic* it li IS been liied He lus no doubt but that 
cal', would ifiow adnui.ibU, and tint fiom the almiidanee of the 
supply of water, and the iiehiiess ol the soil, sujjai would piove 
a very piofitabh* crop nee as rcquiiiii'y less laboui m the culti* 
\ation, and kodon and kootkee ic»cpnnn« none at all, are now 
thefavoiiie ciops lie dwells or| ^le extiaoidmaiy iaeilitica for 
liii^ation, which he believes a small e\pcnditiu%would make 
very profitable, he indicates the foicsts a'* a source ol* profit not 
only for then timkn, but Uien gums and kic. he heLc\oy non 
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could Ill 'lomc places be profit-dblv woikcd, not on a !j>ie.it aeale 
foi e^tpoitdlion, but so as to supply all loi.il KMjuueiutMits, even 
when tlv'so Hhoulil be vastly lUi leased But bcfoie .ill llicso, be in¬ 
sists tliat the Eutope.iu scttlei should ttist ol all ducct bis clh.its 
to (.iittlc-bieediuo, aud tlie icaiiiig of sbeep, poultry, and boisc^s 
As we sball liave to letmn to Ibis bubjcct, we shall 
leave fuitbei rom iiks^ until then, aud add one more siii»{:festive 
qiioiatiou fioni the llepoit, «!elected as desciiptive of one of 
the most favoi.able spots m the distiirt, foi the hopes of the 
European eolonist Tt lefeis to ll,i]i:jui Badiia above mentioned 

* The soutlieni poiiioii of tne vallev south ol Budiia, is most e\- 
‘ (ellent, and would b>rm a most desiiable setllemeiil toi any 
‘ Euiopean wdio wished to ta^e a j^iaiit o( 1 iiid in Mundla , the 
' loe.ility about Mun£rlee is the one winch seems to me the* best 

' It is adniiiahlv supplied with stieams of iuniiui<> WMtei, w'hich 
^ IS also evei) wlicie neai the suiIko, the s<ul is excilhnl, the 
' tlunate, 1 think, peileetly he.iUhv, .ilthoui^h on tins subject 

* 1 w^oiild of iMuiise, speak someivhat dillidentlv Theie is a 

* bio.id belt of Saul foicsl winch estciids alonj* the noith west 
^eud ol the i.ille> loi se\cid miles, and whuh appealed to 
'me to have the etlect cl coolin^ the hot winds at tins season 

* (Apiil, j\lay), as while west of this bell they blow' fieiceh, 
' 1 nevei felt a warm bl.ist to theleaw.iid of it * y -k -k theic 
' is ahuntlanee of j^ood lunhei in eveiy diieetion, and thoie 
' IS not»a single lauded juopuotoi in the nei;»hhouihood to ni- 
^ teifere with * * ^ * botwe^on Bu lua and llajahdiiai, which 
‘ 16 certainly one of the lme*st poitions ot the Miiiidla disiiict, 
'there aie sc.ucely half a dozen villaine^ all the way up the 

* valley foi 30 mik's Anothei advant.ii 5 e to the settlei would 

‘be that he would he 50 oi CO miles nearei Mundla, and, con- 
‘ sequently, to a maiket fm hib produce, than at Pertabj];urh or 
' Lumneo The* country is jierfeetly lovely at this se^ason aloiii^ 
'the nvei, and the ehnnps of Satiye tiees, inteispoibed with 
' young j^icon glass give it quite a paik-liLe appealaneo, while 
' herds of red deei, bafeking in the luoiuing and evening sun, add 
' much to the beauty of the scenery )«■*** x- qijj,, 

' load fiom Juhhulpoie to llaepoic passes by Bichia, and up this 
' \alley to Rajahdhai, aud it is a veiy important line ot corns 
‘ municatiou in a military point of view, and likely to become 
' so commeieially' 

Finally, as evidence of tlu* gepeial feitility of the country, and 
of the extreme facility with which, rdrnost without cultivation, 
the fruits of the earth can hi obtained ' I Will only mention, 
' that as soon as my rcgimeni airivcd at the foot of the* Bajahdhar 
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* ghat, m Apiil 1S5H, we found nee, wheat, dhall, and ehen- 

* na, all selling foi 101) seers> the rupee, ineasuied out in 

* heaped up baskets, and at this very time the legimeiit and 

* all its camp followeis weie supplied, at an enormous expeuse, 

* with every &cci of flour h^ the commis&aiiat ^—p 8 

We can add ot our personal knovvledge, that, in auothei part 
of the distiict, thiee mamids of jhow weie m May Ibbl, 
(this famine year to wit) bold lor the lupee 

\\ ith the above quotation we may close our description of the 
facilities which may be expected in the pioseciition of bome 
scheme of Kuiopean coloni/alion in flie Mundla distiiet 

The establishrneiit of a small colony undei the pio^'tioii 
of G-oveinment, and managed by a salaned official, has 
biiggested, as also nnlitai jr tolonization, on the system of urn 
llungatiau * Grieutz lltgimentei ' We have to coniess our igno- 
innce ot the organization oi duties of this last mentioned body, 
but even, without knowing any thing of* the advantages which 
it possibly might piesent it we only knew them, faith in fust 
principles is, foi once, stiong enough to prejudice us against that, 
among all such plans, and we heartily commi in (yaptaiii Pcarson^b 
opinion, that the colonization ot Mundla had best be left to 
private enterpiise 

No sooner, however, do wc turn the shield, bi mg its reverse sid(‘ 
before us, and look closely at the pK'tuie, hitherto so attiactive, 
from a different point of view, than difficulties and obstacles 
begin at once to a[>peai For instance, the cvliaoidvnary cheap¬ 
ness of the oidmaiy staple food, whiih we have above bi ought 
foi ward to piove the feitihty and pioduetivcness of the soil, un¬ 
doubtedly also pioves the absence ol all means by which such pro¬ 
duce could And its way out of the countiy, so as to leach some 
considerable maiket,—proves in fact the want of roads, a difficulty 
and obstacle m the way of Eniopean colonization, on which, how¬ 
ever important, it would he tedious for us to dwdlj for it is, per¬ 
haps, thevciy fiibtto stiike evciy observer, be he painstaking and 
impartial, or siipeifleial and partisan, and it has, nut unjustly, 
been urged on the attention of govoinmciit with the most 
wearisome iteiation Hero is the aspect whnh it assumes in 
Captain Pearson^s Report, and we need not say, that, to any one 
interested in the countiy, and anxious for its improvcmyentj it 
IS both sad and iiritatiiig to find suoh a statement as this. 

' The road from Jnbbulpoie to the eastern coast of India, lies 

* thiongh Mundla and over the Michael range to Kaepore and 
' thence thiough Sumbulpore to «Cuttack The present rood, as 

noted tn all government Maps and Routes, passes the ghats 
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* ai Kajalidliai, but the bulk of the tralBo* by Clulpeo, foui 

* miles west of the formei, the reason beinjif that the lliyjhdhai 

* ffhaf, on account of the steepne*'*' of the ascents and descents, 

* IS exceediuj^ly difficult for wheeled carnages, while the Chilpee 
' ghat, although in itffpnmitive condition, is easily passable both 
Miy animals and carnages* Appendix B p 48. And again, 

' The load over the R.i]ahdhai ghat could not be made lit foi 
' wheeled carnages foi less than Rs 30,000 and a large sum 

* neaily ecpi.d to that, has already been expended, though 
‘ without any benetit on account of the wiong line having 
‘ been adopted, the ascent being one in live, oi one in six *—p 7 

That lb to say, lu the case of a gieat load, not only important 
distiict, but to the emjnie, on which government has 
expended large sums, the 11101163 ^ has been so sipianderod by the 
imbecility of the ofluei eiitiusted with the duty of impioving 
the means of eommumcation, that wheeled c images have to avoui 
the load he has seen lit to make, and travel b} an old tiack. 
Here then, as indeed evei) wheie else in Biitish India, the want 
ol loads will piove one gieat stumbling block in the path of the 
lluiopeaii settlei It is however lemovable, and in tins part of 
the country without great cost or tiouble a road Irom Rajahdhar 
to Mundla and on to Jubbulpoie, is alieady m an advanced state, 
and half a do/en bridges would renckn it jiassable for eaits at all 
seasons branch roads horn it would not be costly or difficult of 
construction Save at the ghats, there is nothing to render 
them so 

The next difficulty m the way ofEuiopeanColonization, isof a 
far more seiious nature than the want of loads We shall intro¬ 
duce it to the reader by another quotation fiom the Report, At 
page 5, speaking of thedistiiet geneially. Captain Peaison writes 
thus * Here, at all events, exist none of tlie chief objections to 
‘ European settleis, as there could be no interference with the 

* rights of native landholdeis, and no disputes could aiise about 

* the crops, for there are no cultivators to dispute with at the 

* same time it would he entiiely useless for any to attempt 

* it, (that is colonization,) who have not considerable capital at 
' their disposal, for it would be thiee or foul years before the 
‘settlers could hope to be independant of external assistance, 
‘ houses would have to be built, and without capital good stock 
‘ for breeding purposes could not be procuied * And, in continu¬ 
ation, he concludes by saying, that lie is convinced the capabili¬ 
ties of tlie district are such tll%t they need only to be known m 
order to attract to the enterp^se, ‘persons of capital and stabili- 
‘ ty, sufficient not only to take m hand, but to succeed m carfying 
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* out witb profit saoh a iilan/ natnoly European colonuation of 
Mundla by ptivaie enterprise 

Tb0re appeared m tlie Allahabad Goverment Gozotto, dated 
Edtb September ISdO, a sot ul Auleo, to regulate the conditions* 
oti whion the authoritiGb were piepai^d to assign giants <>i waste 
in the noithwcbt provinces, to European appliCAuis tor 
Biieh giants. A companion of these lules with sumo passaj^ea 
daptain Pearson’s Repoit, suggests some very cimons leflei lions. 
He has just told us, that it would bo eninely u^elebs ioi any 
Etiropeun to attempt pi of it able ((EWniiuj^ni Alundia, unless ho 
could command consideiaUe capital, lieJp^ whi^||H||||batemcnt 
haa lately gone tbe roniula of the Ipdian pajiers, that 

a non-oommissioned olheet, letiiiimjjM we beiWe, fiom 

the service, applied to Goift!ii‘nmeii|Hp|lbm.m 
the grant was lefusod, the l>ighesrM|poriiy^ivin|HP'flpi|mP! 
of the refusal, that succesbtul management ol lano^m IntfflrTy 
Europeans, could only he hoped foi horn men of capital Kow 
the roles tienclumtly evtlude all men of capital first i^b^ hjni- 
ting each grant to, we believe, 5b00 acies, ne\t by limiti 
leases to sboit peiiods Vie do not assert, nor do we believe 
that Government is under any moral obligation to peimit laml 
to be puichased in fee siniple, and in laige lots, but it is| 
difficult to eboape the conviction, in the face of this Kepoit, and 
i»f the minute above alluded to, that these lules weie passed with 
the deiiheiaie intention of ONLcluding Europeans fioin Mundla , 
for to afccept the othei alternative seems utteily iriational, n.irno- 
ly, that the fiameis of the rules could suppose men of capital 
would take small patches of land niL^^t leases. 

Nor IS this alternative left 6i;m^|||||HP^ hav e stated it. Captain 
Pearson tells us, that * sheep, poulti y and 

‘ hoines seems to Ix^ the ^pitHnin|n» set about with a piospeet 

* of profit, and to l>c especially desmuble, not' ttilly oh account 
' of the singular advantages which the district atfords, fdi eaiiy- 
‘ ing it out, but also because ifc would involve less expense iii the 

* mtroductimi of foreign labor at the outset, aa the Goiids 

* would be much more adapted to the more desultoiy work of 

* looking alter poultry, cattle &c, than to legulnt labor^nd would 

* take to it mote iMtumlly * —pp. 25-21 At p. 5. above quoted, it 
mey'be teniembered that he says, tlueo or four yeais mu4 elapftc 
before the settler could hope to lie able to depend ou hts fatm 
produce aa his sole resource, meanwbdc he would reap bomo im¬ 
mediate ptofit fiom lus cattle, wcfoftl feel his way, aud find by 
ipainM experiment, with no doiiJit cost and loss, how ho could 
Wt direet hfa fiithm operations. He would have some chance liy 
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ha^ thoug^hffe any farther impediment re- 
iPIRnowevereoii^papitahst of indomitable energy. 


thu<4 commencing, of conciliating the Goods, an alUimportant 
eonsidoiation as we have seen, and, might, perhaps, m these 
preliminary three or four years, lay a sound foundation for fu- 
tuie success, li permitted to follow Captain Pearson’s jndiciona 
advice, advice, be it lemarked, which is recommended to hia 
notice in the rules themselves, which rules nevertheless,^ lest 
I 'HBome man of capital should perchance be found, mad enoii^h to 
' take one of tbeir small grants at a short lease, decree that such 
giantee shall forloit every acr^^t brought under tillage in two 
years 

^ Can ti 
quired? 

unda^ted^ by the ^oveajj^Hlliies^ahouId present himself, tlie 
to ’ |p hflHprby ^{|F4||^noancement, that no 
‘*p|||||HPiial|||P^ will be^H^ded to a Piuropean, until the dis- 
triciTTOall have been surveyed and mapped Ho may amuse him* 
self meanwhile with conjectures as to when this is likely to be 
.^^jt||i(l|||lete the forbidding aspect of this side of the picture, 
maVc omfy to add, that, pnoi to the jiromulgation of the rales, 
a company, we believe, pioposed to Government to take up a 
laige portion of the Mundla district on lease they offered, if 
lire are rightly informed, to pay as rent, a far larger sum than 
Wias ever been realized as revenue, f|om the same aica, the reve¬ 
nue having always been no small as to represent but a frac¬ 
tion of even the slight cost of admmistration Of the causes 
assigned for the rejection of this ofrer, we know nothmg, it is of 
course amply explained m the rules 

Wc have above, perhan|||D|cliBcreetly, spoken of the motives 
of the framers of the wHn^ jimitiYes^are of course entirely 
beside the question and with^iPK^'we e jh ave nothmg whatever 
to do* We j9houlfi^ instead, hive said, the necessary result of 
thes6 rules' wilt be to exclude European settlers fiom Mundla, 
and from all those parts of our gieat jungle highland districts 
similarly circumstanced, and of which we have taken Mundla as 
a type ’ this we presume no one will be found to question, nor 
can it bo ^.lod that these rules may justly be considered, not as 
difficultW^1|jr!the way of European colonization under such cir* 
oumstanoi^, but as an absolute and final prohibition of aU attempts 
at its realization 

Accepting this view of the case, it will now only be neoesewy 
to write down the word COTPOJf m capital letters, in order to 
suggest to the mind of the reader a long string of refiections, 
which nse naturally in connection with the subject before us* 
It IS beyond our province to determine, and no part of our intentiOH 
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to discuss whetliei the action of European enterpnse, ou^ifht, 
in the matter of Indian cotton^ to bo strictly limit^ to the en« 
coura^ment of an increased production in districts already grow* 
ing it, or to be allowed to extend to attempts at cotton planting 
by Europeans themselves it is enough for us to rest assured, 
that whichever of these plan** obtains the largest acceptance, or 
IS best calculated to ensure ultimate success, both will, ere long, 
be pretty extensively tried and we may, moieover, be pretty 
sure that, although the greatest and most important lesults, may 
perhaps he looked foi from the indirect influence of Enropean 
capital, m stimukiting the pioduction of cotton m Hindustan, 
yet cotton planting by Euiopeans themselves is certain to spread, 
and that, whethei loi good or for evil, its influence on the future 
of British powei m the eountiy will be serious Government has, 
moreover, again and again announced its intention to encourage 
the influx of European capital and enterpnse, and its wish to do 
all in its power to aid, as well as to lead the way in ‘ developing 
the resources of the country,' has done so indeed, until such 
phrases, as that which we liave just placed in inverted commas, 
have taken rank among the stcieotyped common-places of pub¬ 
lic documents 

Here tlien, we have on the one side both a real necessity, and 
a popular cry in favor of English settling in Hindustan, which the 
Government echoes, and promises to satisfy On the othei, we 
have these districts of Mundla and the like, piesenting cveiy 
facihty fui atualof the expenment under exceptionally favoi- 
able circumstances, a fertile soil, a climate suitable in every way, 
no native landholders to interfere with, and we hnd the autho¬ 
rities acting thus,—^they lecommend, as trustworthy in all res¬ 
pects, this ilepeirifoii the information of intending settlers, so far 
they are ceitamly right, hut when it tells the would-bo-oolonist that 
considerable capital is absolutely necessary to his success, they 
meet him with a rule which deciees that he can have only a few 
acres, and those at a short lease,—when it tolls him that his best 
chance is cattle bt ceding, and that thrpe or four years must 
el^se before he can hope to get him hold on his somewhat 
dimcuit position, they meet him with a rule which provides, that 
he may be ^ected out of every aero which he has not brought 
under the plough within two In fine, they seem to act just as 
if it had b^n their intention to use the valuable information 
before them, for the sole puipose of contnvmg expedients for his 
total exclusion. 

This we believe to be, os far *as it goes, a perfectly fair state¬ 
ment of the ease; but^ Idm most questions, this one has two sides. 
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for even taking for granted, that the authontieb have deliberately 
deterinmod to exclude Euioiieaus from such districts as Muiidla, 
it need not theieloie follow, that they had no good le^isou lor their 
decision, or supposing that their leasons, whatever they may he, 
should piove such as would not satisfy us, as to the justice and 
expediency ol tliat decision, it is evident that they neverthe¬ 
less may have produced honest conviction m the minds of the 
iiameis of the rules This last we conceive to be the stat#r>f the 
case 111 the present instance, and we shall juesently point out, 
what we believe to be the consideiation whicli had weight with 
the authorities m this mattei Croveinnient is loudly charged 
with inconsistency—woise still, with willul deception, in lust 
promising to aid and ciioouiagc the Euiopcan settleis, and tlicn 
issuing such lules as tliosc alxive mentioned Now we iniMitally 
acquit the accused ol (lie liHei chaige, and this is how we cv- 
pl iiu the o\i‘>tence oi tlu inconsistency Unquestionably, 1 1 wo 
could prv into the seciet cogitations ol the lulei ot Biitish 
India, we should tind, that the ultiin.ile lualysis ol his piotound- 
cst medititions onthoveiv gieatest qiiesUous ot state policy, 
would lesult in two exceedingly common-place lulos ot conduct, 
between which, in last ic^-oit, his choice is ])iactnMlly limited 
They may be thus stated fiistly to piotect all his snbjcc is fi oni all 
wiong oi all kinds , and secondly to make India pay Cuide, un- 
philosophical, and unstatesmanlike as these maxims look, in the 
lough diess of our untaught phraseology, we hdieve they will be 
found to contain the leading ideas ot 'lUi luleis, and, it so, it 
will not be dented that they must come not untiequoiiily into 
leal; or apparent collision On such occasions, theie must attei all 
be no email difiiculty in practically adjusting tlieir relative claims 
toaubhoiity, and thie diihculty must be enoimously increased, 
when pressure fiom witliout distuibs the normal ecpiilibiiuni of 
the balance, and extraneous influences toiee iiielevant mattei 
into the scales It must bometimes happen, that one ot our 
maxims, foi the moment, attains undue prominence, acts with 
more than its legitimate weight, and gets a tempoiaiy lead 
Our plea is that it is impossible to conceive that this should not 
sometimes occui, and that it’ offers a simple and natural ex¬ 
planation of apparent inconsistencies, without forcing us to 
resort to, what wo confess we consider, tUb somewhat extrava¬ 
gant alternative of supposing, that a batch of gentlemen, 
who, quite u respective of their official position, we should 
think it an honoi to know, and whose word in private we should 
nemr think of doubting, met together to put on paper a gratuitous 
and unnecessary he. We find it much easier to bcueve^ that they 
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and tboiT master suffered the common fats'oi inferior humanity’, 
and honestly wavered, under the influence of contending motives 
and contradictory rules of conduct Let us now turn to the 
Bepott and see what light it throws on this part of the sub- 
ject 

As Captain Pearson’s knowledge of the country and of its 
habitants mcreabed, and in direct proportion to the amount of 
the information winch he gradually accumulated of the general 
condition of the distriet, a cunous change seems to have come 
over Ins views, on the subiect oi the means best suited to bring 
about a better state of things what he found was simply the 
shadow of a revenue paid by a distiict, in which * depopulation 
' fs continually piogressing,’ and at page 5 he wntes thus ‘It 
‘ 18 difficult to say at once, what means would best succeed for 
‘ repopulatmg this fine district, and developing its resources, 
‘ lfu£ it must he taken for granted, that m plan will be of avg avait 
*fo7 that purpose, miles’! one or more Emopean settlers, of some 

* soli, go and take np thnr pomanent abode lime ’ at the veiy 
end of the Report, page 39, he says, ‘ I can not help feeling 

* that the chief dependence for mpromnq the district, must be 

* placed in the hope of being able to induce respectable natives, to 

* come up from the Nagpore country and settle here ’ The itahcs 
are ours, and indicate the passages showmg the change above 
alluded to, it is, as will be seen, thoiough and compile The 
beau ideal of the Indian officials, is, we believe, the ‘respectable 
native,* as his bdte nmr, unquestionably, is the ‘enterprising 
European* nor could any unprejudiced observer wonder at the 
preference The former is courteons, conciliating, and above all 
respectful, he has the mo«t heartfelt admiraticm of the laws, the 
courts and the oflimals, which he daily finds so useful m grmding 
his dependents down to their fitting position of abject submission. 
the otner is too often a‘ sad dog*, frequentty, alas, the reverse of 
courteous, raiely concihatmg, and very seldom indeed respect- 
fol, he has, moreover, the most cordid abhorrence of the laws, 
the courts and the officialB, which daily spoil his temper, and 
waste hiB time, and his money. Considering these things, had 
this Report been the work of the Chief Commissoner of the 
dhitriet, withm which its subject lies, or of one of his deputies, 
we should have been prepared for the passage last quoted as 
natural and justiflable l^t there is nothing m Captain Pear* 
son's Report which can suggest# the suspicion, that he amved 
at hiS conclusions by any other process than the impariml exami¬ 
nation of hondM evidence, or xhat he was sway^ by foregone 
conclusions and prejudices. 
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Tlxe change lUiustrated by the two quotations above was a 
gradual one his distrust in the certainty of the bcncht deri¬ 
vable from liluropean colonization soon appears to have sug¬ 
gested itself, for, veiy soon after the passage, where this certainty 
IS confidently declari^, he tells us, that 'too much care could 
'not be exeici&ed before making any grant, to ascertain tliat any 
‘ person who was willing to make the trial, was m every way 
' tit foi it, and had the necessary capabilities and qualifications 
' to cairy it out successfully ' That such a person eoiud be found, 
he does not at this stage seem to doubt, for he goes on to speak 
with confidence of the buccess of this scheme As he sees more 
of the stu]ndity and excessive timidity of the jungle people, 
lie insists that care should be taken, 'without entering into 
‘ vexatious pailieulais, to provide effectual means for the protection 
' of the present inhabitants from oppression/ At this point he 
still entertains hopes that care is all that is necessary, and that 
by taking proper precaution, all difficulties will ultimately be 
overcome He thus continues—' no doubt, any one for his own 
‘ interest would take care of this, but still we all kuow how liable 
' oui own dependents aie to oppress and bully then own country- 
' men, when the latter are poorer, or lowei in the social scale 
' than themselves, and, no doubt, if a European came up here with 
'a largo staff of chupiassces, to collect labor 8rc, even if he 
* were the kindest man m the world, and desired most of all to do 
'justice to those be employed, yet if he did not take caic, his 
' assistants would soon drive all the Gonds and Bygars out of 
‘ the country Perhaps if it could possibly be managed, it would 
‘ be better if it were made legal, for every man employed to claim 
' daily pay for work performed, and I think I would not sanction 
' as legal, any agreement between the settlers and the Gond 
'ryot, which Was not countersigned by a magistrate, deputy 
'collector, or some disinterested party, in order to testify, that 
' the terms wftre fuUy understood by those who bound themselves 
'by them^—^p. 26 Now here the European is supposed to desire 
to take that care which is competent to obviate the difiiculty—- 
'if he did not take care his assistants would &c.,' but he will 
take care, it is fot* his own interest to do so, beside he is proba¬ 
bly kind, and desires to be just —We are not ourselves very devot¬ 
ed admirers of the paternal system of Government, and are not, 
therefore, likely to be enamoured of such expedients as that 
suggested for the dady paymqi;i\of coolies j nor have we unbound¬ 
ed confidence in the interference of deputy co!|lecton3, and other 
such disinterested parties. stiH we admit that oiroumstanoes so 
special may warrant treatment even as esceptionid as has been 
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proposed, and at all events we reco^ize m what Captam 
Pearson says, a sensible and manly view of the case He ac¬ 
knowledges that the average European though keen in the 
pursuit of gam, is anxious to be just he insists very properly 
that bis subordmaics are all that is the reverse of this, and the 
jungle people being timid and stupid, he urges that the Eu¬ 
ropean mastei should he stimulated and aided in his attempts 
to restrain his native emiiloyes, by such regulations as while 
satisfying his sense oi justice, may best meet that end with¬ 
out unnecessaiily oi vevatiously tiammelhng himself This view, 
if not so sanguine as that of page 5, is at least just, and leaves 
the case to stand on its own meiits, in fact, leaves experi¬ 
ment and fair trial to decide, what in reality alr)ne is compe¬ 
tent to decide At p 39, on the contiary, the whole question 
IS prejudged, and decided for us without expeiiment, and even 
without any one leason being assigned foi the conclusion announ¬ 
ced —* however well inclined 1 feel to my countrymen, / ma- 
help feehng that there aie very few, who would have 
'bufficient patience and knowledge of tlieir character, to deal 
' successfully with the wild and timid laces who inhabit these 
' parts, or, howevei well disposed and cajiahle they might tliem- 
' selves be, how fai tliey would he able to prevent tboir chupras- 
' sees and other assistants fiom exercising oppression * We can¬ 
not hut regiet that tlie reporter should have suppressed all the 
reasons on which so important an opinion as this was formed, 
and one so unlike that formerly advanced We may be gratified 
to hcai that he is well inclined to his countrymen, the state of 
of his feelings is highly creditable to him, hut we consider the 
announcement of it as a pool equivalent for evidence in a case 
of this kind Tage 5 we find bears the date of October 1859, 
whereas page 39 was apparently written m May 1860 If Cap¬ 
tam Pearson in the interim, had come in contact with some spe¬ 
cimens of the entcrpiismg European,' and thus llarned by peison- 
al inspeoiion that he is not the amiable being he took him for, 
we submit that he ought to have told us so When we once’ 
more read over the two passages which we have placed in jux¬ 
taposition above, one from page 5, the other from the end of the 
Keport, we are prepared to maintain, that, m common justice to 
himself, the reporter was bound, either to give his reason foF the 
change which his opinions had undergone, on the subject of the 
European colonist, or else to bring ^rward any evidence he may 
have hod, for thinking the jungle man more timid than he bad 
believed him to he at first, whti^trdinary care was all that he 
considered necessary for hip protection. but, above all, we have, 
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we couceive, a light to call on him to inform us, what reason he 
has for supposing that the respectable native, whom he hopes^ 
to induce to come up from Nagpore, will treat the jungle people 
difFeiently ftom those other lespectable natives, who, he tells us, 
now * bully and Jteep them down * And finally, we may ask him, how 
it has come to pass, that his conviction, founded on feelings 
which he cannot help entertaining, of the contingent possibility 
that the European might permit his suboidinates to bully the 
the Gonds, has so completely out-weighed the fact, (founded on 
actual evidence reported by hi^mself,) that native landholders ac¬ 
tually do bully them, as to warrant him m assuiing us that the 
only hope of impioving Mundla lies in encouiagmg the latter 
We are incliiiod on the whole to admit, tliat Captain Pearson's 
manner of lieatmg this part of his subject is open to some such 
advei*<e ciiticism as tlue above adveise ciiticism, however, is not 
0111 object, and when we take the statements, even the state¬ 
ments of opinion, in the Repoit, apait lioin the w.iy m which 
we find them advanced, we in the mam, or at all events to 
a great extent, agree with eveiy one of them, and believe that the 
contradictions aie, alter all, moic appaieut than ical In the 
flist place, we agiee with him in liis belief that European eoloni- 
2 ation could change the Mundla distiict, from a thinly popu¬ 
lated wilderness, in which a lew halt starved and wholly de¬ 
graded savages eke out a miserable existence, into a iicli and 
prosperous province, and, postponing for futuic consideration his 
counter proposal of native colonization, we believe that Euro¬ 
pean colonization is the only way in which this could be effect¬ 
ed but then, we do not shut our ejes to the faet, which does 
not seem to have engaged his attention at all, that benefits of 
this magnitude cannot he realized heie, any moio than clse- 
wheie, without being paid for m some com We agree with him 
in thinking, there is the most serious danger that even the 
greatest carq, kinllness, and love of justice on the part of the 
European settler, may fail so completely to check the lascalities 
of his subordinates, as that an occasional Gond might not suffer 
an occasional wrong, or even that one or two might uot occa¬ 
sionally lun away into the jungle. At this point, however, w© 
stop, namely at that reached by the reporter at p 26 above quoted 
—we agree with his opinion theie expiessed, that self interest 
would act on the settler favorably for the Gond. We have some 
little confidence in the action gf the virtues there attributed tp the 
European, and we further believe that certain checks might be 
devised, (whether those he sng^sts or others,) which would secure 
the wild mRQ all the protection that the most. rigid justice could 
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dFtnaad^ and it is only where he fears that this cotdd not be cfFe<^ 
ed that we take issue with him ^ in shorty although we shrinP 
from the casuistry which teaches us to do evil that good may 
come, yet we believe that whatever may be unwomdahl^ suffered 
by the wild men, would be far more than made up to them, by 
the advanta^ they would reap from the presence of European 
settlers in Mundla. On this point, on which we take issue with 
Captam Pearson, turns the whole question, in reality, we can 
only leave it to the reader, and m doing so it is but fair to con¬ 
fess that our opponent possesses fuller mfoimation and a more 
extended experience than we do, m spite of which we have the 
firmest conhdence in the correctness of our own conclusions * 
Captain Pearson then, at first advocates, and finally rejects, the 
European colonization of Mundla as the best h<ipe for the im¬ 
provement of the district We shall now proceed briefly to exa¬ 
mine which has received his approval 

First, as to the excessive timidity of the jungle men, no one, 
who really knows any thing of them, will question his asseitioos 
Their indolence too is exticme, nothing save compulsion would 
ever induce them to work. We speak from experience when we 
say that they will refuse a sum, which they could not in any 
other way earn m a month, if required to do, m exf*hange for it, 
three hours' work rathei than undergo the very slight amount 
of labor requiied to secuie the best crops of the best corn, they 
prefer to bareljr keep body and soul togethei by means of that 
miserable stuff kootkee, mready described as their favoiite crop 
and which grows almost spontaneously. We believe that no 

* It may. perbapn, not be out of nl ice hero to mention, that we have seen 
with rep;Tet sotne (ntirism^ on Captain Pearson’s Repoit, which advocated what 
may he called the extierne “enterprisingEuropean’ party The reTOrteruras 
porsonally attacked, although not one of ms statements wae quostioneu, nor any 
of the reasons on which he lests his cone lusions impugned It was aeseited ta 
he a self evident proposition, that all that is required to ensure the improvement 
and pros^rity of Mundla, is the presence there of men oi the stamp of the 
“ oldIn^o planters of Bengal” it is treated as not only absurd but malicious 
to suppose that any iiqu&tice to any one could result iiom such men having 
nnootttiolled power there, and the suggestion for the rcgis^tion of contracts, 
UP treated as a mali^ant insultoffereoDythe reporter to his non-offictal fellow 
oounti^em Suie^ nothmg could more strongly impress on any candid 
mind how wall funded Captam Pearson’s fears may m some cases be. than 
the possibility of each views being senoosly advocated Nor can any thmg show 
more desriy that the official conception ot the “ entetpnhing Buro^an " is not 
entirely the phantom of imaginative prtgudme, or tend more powerfiilly tojostify 
the apparent determination of the pthcffltlbs, either to exclude him altogether 
fiom such districts as Mundla, or, if f0ve|^ to admit hm, to take the most 
stringent preeai^aotis that he shall not pat in practice the toeorios which such 
advocates are not ashamed to avow 
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i4|ewai J, which it IS m the power of man to offer, would induce them 
to submit to sustained labour, and we aie convinced that, if to 
twenty aveiage specimens there was given every luxury that the 
wildest effoi t of their imaginations could conceive, during six 
days, and they were rccj[uiicd in return to do on the seventh 
day, an easy six hours* woik, every one of the twenty would luii 
away to starve m the jungle rather than submit to such condi¬ 
tions In short we accept Captain Peaison*s conclusion, that the 
bettler could not count on the ]ungle man as a faource of labor, 
and that the gentlest attempt at coercion would drive him to the 
Woods. Unless he is to be ieduced to slavery, some means must be 
taken to raise him at least one step in the scale of pi ogress, before 
he can meet the Euiopean on common giound this one step wo 
believe many of his eongeners ^s we hike the unhOientific liher- 
fy of consideiing them) have alrt‘ady taken, in learning to ap- 
])ieciate irapioved food, clothes and dwellings, and in feeling 
Ijie consequent desue to possess the same this dcsiie is the only 
yissilfle motive of exeition that can be used, and prior to its 
existence we know of no way, save violence, by winch the Eii- 
lopean settlei could avail himself of their assistance at all Now 
this process of giving the Gond a taste foi luxury has com¬ 
menced even in the wild district, though to, of course, a veiy 
partial extent for mstanee at p 112 we hcai that they are ' gia- 

* dually migrating towaids those villages where they can ob- 

* tarn the advantage of bazars, that is, where Hindu cultivators 
' are settled,* and again atp, .‘53 , aftei describing the Hiopelessly 
' bad condition* of the inhabitants of the wilder ])aitb ot the 
countiy, the ropoiter tells us that it is *in sti on g coni last to the 

* state of aflairs about the villages nearer Mliow, which aie inha- 

* bited and managed by Hindu cultivators * 

•Phe adjoining distiicts, within the territonofe of the Eewah 
Eajali, are identicaJ, as regards population and geneial pliysieal 
condition, with those desoiibcd m the llepoit, m all respects save 
one, namely, that there the expenmont bugg<*st<»d by Cdpiain 
Pearson, has been long tried, and we can ba<cly assert, that 
stronger confirmation of the justness of Ins view could not 
be desired than may theio be found In/that part of the country, 
pieoisely the same lull men live in piceisely similar hills and 
dales, the only diffeience being, that their villages instead of be¬ 
longing to tliemselvcs, themselves and their villains belong to 
llaghcls, Ksjputs, and jBjUfmuns, who, settled heic and tiieie' 
about tlic cc'untiy, seem ^be a kind of feudal lords of tlie soiU 
Now it IS palpable, cvmii IRm a sujierfltial mspcctioil, thiA' 
state of things is highly btticficial to the Nvild men: utlieat, Hee 
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jhoWj urhur and other dalsj chen.ua, sug^ar, jancra, maize, some 
oil seeds, and tobacco are seen lound every village, trade, it' it 
cannot fairly be said to emst, is, at all events, beginning to be 
born, for mmthng is exported and something^ however little, 
imported * the fragments of diess one sees, for instance, are not 
exclusively the pioduce of that most antediluvian of all contri¬ 
vances, the ind igenous loom Unquestionably the people eat better 
food in better huts, moreo\eithey work a little* their physical 
condition is m short improved, very slightly perhaps, but still 
positively, tangibly, perceptibly, they have taken a step, and il 
it be but a short one, still it is in advance, they are less migratory, 
and the small end of the wedge is really inserted. 

Their Hindu masters have all the good and all the bad quali¬ 
ties observable in the same kind of people elsewhere they aie a 
handsome thorongh-bied looking race, tall, fair, dignified, and 
graceful in mien, and having all the outwaid signs of hereditary 
inlers of men moreover they are lazy, idle, and dissipated, 
and their government of their Gond subjects may be described 
as an irresponsible despotism, modified (not indeed by epigrams, 
but) by the jungle, to which their viUageis have always the le- 
eource of Hying. It is peihaps humdiatmg to confess it, but we 
nevertheless believe that these men do what Englishmen would fail, 
to do, namely, manage the wild people of the jungle profitably to 
themselves, and to the decided advantage of the inferior race. 
The overbearing insolence of the 'Anglo Saxon,'in his treatment 
of men of, what it pleases him to call, an inferior lace, is prover¬ 
bial, moi cover it is (what is by no means the same thing) 
true; but we unhesital’ngly defy any Europe^iu to parallel the 
eupercdious hauteur with which these lords ot the soil treat their 
dependents, it is positively wondcrfiil to see, but nothing ever 
led us to think that the Gonds minded, or even perceived it we 
fear they do not appreciate the exquisite contempt shown for them, 
its artistic grace is lost upon them, of one thing at all events we 
are qmte convinced, namely that they do not feel msulted by it. 

To the Hindu Thakoor, just as much as to the European settler 
the labor of the Gond is the great desideratum, the first neces¬ 
sity; the grand difTeience between them lies in the form in 
which each would seek to obtam it. The latter would try to get 
it dmeHg, that is in the form of a day's work, this would be a 
slm qud nan, even if he could profit by Captain Peat son's advice, 
and commence by cattle brewing, much more so in th(‘ 
prosecution of those undertakings which would be ultimatel)' 
most profitable to him, such as tea, cdlton, coffee, oi indigo plan¬ 
ting , the fotmei meanwhile seeks it, on the coutiaiy, mduetifg, 
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namely m the shape of his crop: he goes round his villi^fesj secs 
the amble land, i^vances to the head man, or to private indivi¬ 
duals com for seed, sometimes also for food, and at harvest time 
returns for the crop. At this stage of the proceedings it is that 
the peculiar genius of the Thakoor shines forth with peculiar 
lustre; his prey is not at his mercy m the sense in which tho 
Bengali villager is at the mercy of the mahajun. a little too 
much pressure and the village is deserted m a night, the inevi¬ 
table jungle is within sight, and stays the master’s hand. That 
the screw must practically be adjusted with a nicety approaching 
to scientific accuracy is proved by the following conbiderations, 
lirst, were too much exacted, cultivation under th<* system would 
to a physical certainty deciease, whereas it is rather perhajis 
slightly on the increase, next, were any kind of fan play to he 
shown the Gond, he would certainly long eic tins have spread, 
multiplied and giownnoh and independent, just as the Sonthals 
did in the Rajmahal hill district fiom 1840 to 1855, whereas wo 
find him kept at the lowest possible stage, just above his a1>so- 
lutely wild condition, that is, baiely up to the point at which he 
can he made useful to his master Just as diiect taxation is felt 


in a way quite unlike that in which indirect taxation is perceived 
.4o be oppressive, so the Gond parts with his labor in the shape of 
^ his Cl op, although nothing could mdnee him to give it in tho 
shape of a day’s work, that is, as wc have seen, in the only 
form in which it could be made use of by the European settler* 
But the Thakoor manages to get something out of him in the 
way of direct taxation also. The lord of half a dozen villages issues 
his perwannah, commanding the attendance of a number of young 
men, when the service required is the cutting and carrying of 
wood, we believe that obedience is always readily accoided, and 
no reward ever given or expected. In the case of a hunting pariy, 
or if the Thakoor himself, or any other noble traveller, reqmres a 
load'to he carried foi a stage, we have never heard of any ques¬ 
tion being raised, or any difiiculty being made by the villa^. 
But when sustained labor is required, if a field has to be' broken 


up, or a bund built, then a day’s food is always given in return 
for 8 or 4 hours’ yrork, and we have seen many a bund and many 
a tank long left in a half completed condition, only because labw 
could not be obtamed* here m fact we have the measure of tho 


power of the Thakoor, the limit beyond which he ^nnot stretch 
his authority, ^ 

If tho European could'eftablish himself m a country like thiv^ 
if he could be^n where thi Hindu cultivator leaves off, ot n^h^ 
slops short, then, indeed, we might hope for the best reettlte^ 
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he would 
lieiuj? prypi 
and it 
too 
and 


^ pi^pared, or lu process of 
l^vautages of such treatment« 
wisdom not to want to get on 
r pay would soon be obtainable, 
necesshilly made^ his village would 
from the estates of his neighbours, 
moie doubly truthful application 
b 'ce n' est que le picmier pas 
sehse the European cannot make 
first step m advancing the Gond on the path of progress, 
in the other were he permitted to make his hrst step as he 
might make it^ under the guidance of Captain Pearson^s adviee 
and in the absence of the rules^ it would piove his sole difficulty. 

In conclusion, we must foi a moment leveit to the subject of 
this paper, namely, the great jungle tract including Santpooi% 
Gondwana, MundU, Sahagpore, Smgrowlie on the great nicyoitij||t 
of the subjects, suggested by an area so vast, we Iiavc not touched 
at all. For instance on that of its mmeial wealth wc had intend¬ 
ed to have given a connected sketch, we found, however, that to 
do to such a subject even a semblance of justice, would have 
extended this article far beyond all permissible limits a technical 


area which 
by Govern- 
' p the only 

HundUl tl iiectdiar 



account of the coal fields of that 
borders on the Nerbuddavall^, hlpli^eli 
ment, with maps, &c; to that vob|M|f iij 
extant information on the sabjectlH[ 

Many other parts of our areaUpbl 
advantc^es, to illustrate which we have aaalyaed Captain PearBon''$ 
Beport of that fine distnct. Other plaip eqtud Pnchmnn, or 
nearly equal it, m most, irhich we believe 

liflony. Mythico- 


render it so desirable as tfte _^ 

historic rums, and beautiful sc^hery arc to be found umost every¬ 
where, and of the former we have given but a meagre idea 
in bur account of Bandugurh In short, we take leave of our 
subject with the regretful conviction, that we have been able 
to do but little to attract towards it thoi attention which it so 
richly deserreSi 
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* the ilSuropoan community. admit that 

* Hindu husbahds do frequeni|^HHBijM||||^ but cer- 

* tainly not more so than husbandia3l||||H|pil^^ Italy. 

* Husbands closely united to their 'jfl|Pu’e 
'over the world, even iui all the 

'marriage m many oountiies** In t^Huer place nel^|iliu^H|| 
' do not delight to talk scandal, JjljK is by no means wVHR 
' that in Europe, pnncipally on 1||^Hlontinent, it is 
' common for a young mained woimRI^ receive the most atos^ 
' love-letters fiom her admirers.' We shall not stop to tfeftite 
these false and exaggeiated statements; thy prove how small an 
amount of reliance vve tan ]>laee on those whose knowledge 
IS thus waiped by prejudu c, and an mcliniition to depi|i»6iate 
We aie not, however, without the means of forming a just 
estunate of the pusitiun of women in this country Hindu wn- 
te||ate by uo means reticent on this suh)eci Lawgivers, philo¬ 
sophers, poets and historians alike contiibute fiecly 1 o enable us to 
understand what men tlimk of women Added to this, there aro 


is by^uo^^^^Sj 
lontinent, it is now 
> receive the most at 


certain great facts patent to the observation, which no reasoning 
can justify to a healthy Chruitian mind, and which stand out 
prominently and olfensively on the suiface of native society, like 
huge tumours ooicresoepces only fit for the surgeon's knife. 
'Wimen are iiihijBtt • years of 

aget readi^;i|t«l4 superfluous for them, if 

not pemioiSl^; and hot"<n|HL every three hundred can read 
the i^tiineiuts uoiVeipaUyiViisttamed of their capacities, uses 
and dispositions are c<uM)emptuoiis and brutal in the extreme . they 
live secluded from soei^, either because they are deemed too 
weak or too vneked ^vnaely oc well • should they 
ever, when chddriil!| there is for them but a 

dreary life of unbroken widowhoiSI^'hardly ever relieved by sym-^ 
patby and tenderness Nor can we forget that for centunes, 
women in every part of India were allowed to bum themselves 
on their husbands' funeral pyies, and were taught that this was 
the hcdiest action they could perform, and that over the greater 
part of this vast pemnsula, female life was so little valued that 
infanticide was not a crime, and, indeed, was often deemed a 


i^mentonous act. The first has ceased, the latter is happily pass¬ 
ing away, but it must be remembeied that no shaster, and scarce 
a Hindu sect, or even a solitary individual, ever recorded a pro¬ 
test or uttered au expostulatmu against these enormous wrongs* 
These constitute the mvaltmn of the ohai^ "We bnng egaimt 
the system of Hindu 1emsd0i^i6ty,-*thai n is viciously consti- 
tuted and based on fUsehood; a mighty wrong and in^ilify being 
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wrougfht by one half the eemmunity on the othoi half, afilicting 
and degrading alike those who woik and those who endure 

In the ancient^ the Vedic period, woman was moie honottiMl 
and fiee than she is now ' Hymns m the Rig-voda mention 
* her with respect and alfection, compaimg the goodness of the 
' god Agni to that of a ^ biothei foi hi& sisters/ and the hii^tness 
' of this god to tlie shmmg of a woman ui hei love ** ^^aiah, 
Bcbekah and Rachel, llagar and Leah, llilliah and Zilpah, Dinah 
and Tamai lesomble a-s closely as may be the women of ancient 
India And the state of society in which the formei lived, 
exhibiting moral laxity mingled with ficiee ^ealonsy, fieedom 
and restraint, an assumption of authonty on the part of men, 
and its fiecjuent evasion by the cunning managciiieni of women, 
a couiteous defeieiice to them, combined with a suspiciousness 
alike of then rights and of then integrity and constancy, gives ^ 
perhaps the best poitraituie we can now have, ol the iclatii^'j|MMP 
tion ot men and women in this land three thousand years agc^^l^ 
the ages immediately succeeding they were held in similai 
They listened to Bi ahmanical discoin ses, and oocasion.illy took part 
111 moral and philosophic^il dissc ussions Tliey were seen at puldie 
festivals Yet that which pleases us most are the indications sc at- 
iered here and there, of the* mingled honour and affection with 
which they were i egai ded We lay littl^^ftress on the fact that 
greatest of Indian poems, turqyEftft the capture and dehvcianccof 
a woman, but it is worthy of ncdace that the Sita is ever 

spoken of, especially by W husband, in terms plainly tell 

bow highly gentleness, fortitude, hdehty and woman’s love were 
regaidcd by strong, biave men m those piimitive aees Tlie 
tioubled story of king Nala and hiE wandering, faithful wife 
Domayanti lu the Mahabhaiat, illustrates the same truth, and 
shews that women had a larger liberty than now for besides 
being permitted to i oani about at will, Damayanti actually cho«>e 
her own husband The lieautiful story of Savitii, told also m the 
Mahabhaiat, gives a pictuie of womanly fidelity and tenderness 
which IS veiy touching, and, to lefer to alatc'i pciiod, the ' Meg 
Dutha’ bieatlies scmtiments of pure affection and loving hoftour 
towaids an absent wife, which are not always, feai, wafted 
to absent spouses liy their loving loids, m these cl^s of enfoiced 
and necessary separation 

Coming down to the time of Menu, we find a very marked 
detenorakon in the position of the^ax, and since his code has 
given the key-note to all &ubsecj[uen]j<^)mion and usage, we shall 

• Mm Spier *0 " Life in Ancient India** p 166 
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quote aome pa&sagpea from him, premistng howevi^i', ihai the code 
is eia^nily founded, to a Ui^e dejjiec, on pre-existm^ usaijes and 
op yff^ a, and that there loie there must have heonx-auses at woik, 
tending towaids an unf avouiable change in the lot of women some 
geneiations before tho advent of the gieat codifier, though it is 
not to bo denied that ho iivettcd, with evident satislaciion, the 
last links of their galling chain The causes leading fo this 
ill-fatod depicciation cannot now he ascertained, pFobably like 
man^ othei social pioblems in oiicntal history, they die fareVen 
beyond our reach, tliough it would not be difficult bpeculatively, 
to define the steps by which the box descended from then towei 
of pride, to tlieir beat m the dust 

* By a girl, oi by a young woman, or by a wofnan advanced 
' in years, nothing must be done, even in hei own dwelhngplace, 

to her meic pleasure 

^I'^Hnllili^hood must a female be dependent on hei fathei , in 
her husband, hei loid hoing dead on her sons —a 
must nevei seek independence 

though unobservant of appioved usages, or enamouied of 

* anothoi woman, or devoid of good qualilic's, yet a husbaij/i must 
‘ constantly be icvored as a god by a viituous wile ’I 

saciihee is allowed to women apart fiom their husbands, 
IHHlHgious iite, no fastinsj:' as fa» as a wife lionuuis her 

* luid, so tar she is exalted in ' 

'Let hei her hd^Hy/uvuig voluntanly on pme 

' flowers, roots* E«tl fiwdt» Wt not, w hen her lord is 

'deceased, even prooiilliiee the nameti^'aiiothei man ’|| 

4 ^ wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a yoiingei whole 
' Wilier, may be correctp|'rM|||p1;hey |fl|^ with a rope 

I ‘•luall shoot of a oaiiew*^ •* 

'•'If * Por women, children, persons of crazy intellect, the old, the 
' poor, and the mfum, tho king shall order punishment with a 
' small whip, a twig or a rope/** 

' It 18 the nature of women in this woild to cause the seduction 

* of men, for which reason the wise are nevei unguarded m the 
' company of females ’ 

* A female^it^l^ is able to draw from the right path in thiti 
' life not a fimMIty, but even a sage, and can lead him in subjjec^ 

, ' tion to desire or to wrath ' 

* Menu’ll IniUttttod of Hindu Law,’ chap V, u 147 

t Ibid, im ' * * 

j ibid, 161 If 

§lbid,J66 •! 

I Ibid, 157, 

1 Ibid, chap Vlll, 

** Ibid, chip IX 230 W 
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' Let no man, therefore, bit m a sequestered place with hi-. 

' nearest iemale relations 

* A barren wife may be bupeiseded by anothei m the eighth 
' vear she, whose childien aie all dead, in the tenth she, who 
‘brings forth only daughters, m the eleventh she, who speaks 
‘unkmdly, without delay 

‘‘VfemPTi have no business with the text of the Veda, thus 
' is the law fully settled having therefore iJo evidence of law, and 
‘ no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women must be foul as 
‘ falsehood itself, and this is a fixed rule 

Women are ranked with the inferior castes Obedience to hei 
husband is the grand duty of a wife, which, if faithfully perform¬ 
ed, stands as a substitute for all othei duties, be they civil or 
sacred ^ a wife neglects her husband because he dunks or gam¬ 
ble, s^e must be punished, but if ‘she dnnks, oi shews hatied to 
^her lord or is mischievous, or wastes his property, she may at all 
‘ times be superseded by another w ife It is a husband who exalts 

a wife to happiness in the next woild ‘A widow who shghts 
‘ her deceased husband by mairymg again, brings disgrace on hor- 
‘ self here below, and shall he excluded from the seat of her lord ’ 
These passages are not only valuable as exhibiting an ancient 
foimof opinion, they may betaken as atoleiably correct mirror of 
the current state of feeling m our own day, and thus we arrive at 
the melancholy conclusion, that for 2500 yeais, one half the popu¬ 
lation of this densely inhabited and enormous peninsula, have been 
thus thought of and thus treated by the other half That opinion 
on this subject has not materially altered will be made clear in fu¬ 
ture pages, although it is obvious fiom the fact, that the code 
of the ancient lawgiver is still recognised as sacred and authori¬ 
tative throughout purely native society But let us now give a 
proof of the unhappy harmony subsisting between ancient opin¬ 
ion and modem, by citations from the Gentoo code, which, 
though cluefly compiled fiom Menu, was itself issued eighty years 
ago, as an authoritative exposition of Hindoo law, and by citing 
a few proverbs and pojmlar sayings, which in all countries embo¬ 
dy so largely the popular state of thought and feeling — 

‘A man, both day and night, must keep his wife wtueh in 
‘subjection, that she by no means he mistress of hei owtl i|if&ns 
‘if the wife have her own free will, notwithstahdiDg she bo 
‘ sprung from a superior caste, she will yet behave amiss ^]| 


• Ibid, IT 213, 214, 216 
t Ibid, IX. 81 
t Ibid, IX 18 
1 Ibid, IX 7^ 80 

A of Gbntoo Law, Chap xx, p 249 
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'A woman •shall never fyoout of the house without the consent 
‘of her husband^ * * * § * * * and shall never hold diacouise with a 
‘strange man, but may convoise with a suniassi, a heimit,or an 
‘old man, * * * * and shall not stand at the door and must nevei 
‘ loolc out of a window 

‘ Women have six qualities, the first an inordinate desire 
‘ for jewels and fine fuiniture, handsome clothes and nice victuals, 
‘ ****** , the third, violent anger, the fourth deep resentment, 
‘ (i e) no person knows the sentiments concealed m then heait, 
‘ the fifth, another person’s good appears evil in their eyes, tho 
‘ sixth, they commit bad actions ’f 

‘In creatures with nails, m rivers, in horned animals, m 
* those with weapons m their hands, confidence^ m^t not be 
‘placed, nor m women, nor m kings’favounties* On# may 
‘trust deadly poison, a nver, a hurricane, the beautiful, largfe# 
‘fierce elephant, the tiger come from piey, the angels of death, 
‘ a thief, a savage, a murdeiei, but if one trust a woman, without 
‘ doubt he must wander about the streets a beggar ’§ 

The most offensive and depreeiatoiy of these sentiments 
we have suppressed Many proverbs appeal to be the mascu¬ 
line, popular embodiment of these calumnious and unjust laws 
For instance — 

‘ Blind sons support their parents, but a prince’s daughtei 
‘ extorts money from them ’ That is, a son, however helpless, will 
care foi his parents, but a daughtei, however iich, will try to get 
all she can from hers 

‘ Unless a daughtei dies she cannot be praised foi her viitue 
Women are so fickle and frail that yon are never sure what their 
lives will turn out to he 


‘ Those who attend to Ihe words of a woman are possessed 
with devils ’—^Plam enough > 

‘ Females produce young ones *—^They are given to exagge¬ 
ration, and produce wonderful stones out of very meagre facts 
‘ We cannot understand the character of women, even the 


gods cannot ’ 

‘ are unsteady as the birds that float in the air' 

prevalent throughout South^ India are 

lira ^ AtnfMMk immawa a 


eque 

says 


offensive and degiading A Tamil proverb 
jvm^re a woman weE road and behaved, taking her coun¬ 
sel woula lead to the eating of refuse,’ 


• Ibid, p 852 

t Ibid, 250 

j Nithi—SmthMawii. 

§ Ibid j 
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A popiiUi stanza m Tanii] htciatuio hits off the mutual weak 
nesses ol both sexes^ itn.is wntten byOuvvray the renowned 
ienialc sag^e 

All women wore ffood i( left dloiie 
'• Tliey Aie spoiled bv those who rule them, 
by men might a little sense be shewn, 

But the nonicii MO botoul them 

The«>amp tiaitorous and devei woman has said, ‘Ignoiance is 
an muament to wonum * 

It IS but candid to admit, that though this be the prevalent 
language alike of lawgiveis, shastias and moralists, other senti- 
nlentb of a much inoie kindly nature aie now and then to bo met 
with iThu* one Piuanic authority says—'AVomen aie the 
*fiiendsof tjhe solitary, they solace him with their sweet con- 

* veise, like to a lathei m the discharge of duty, consoling as a 

* mother in allhction ’ Even the Institutes of the ancient lawgiver 
contain the following admiiablc sentiments.—^ Mained women 
'mustbehonouied and adorned by thou fatheisand brethren, by 
'theirhusbands, and by the hietlircn of then husbands, if they' 
'seek abundant x>io&peiity, wdieie females are honoured, there the 
' deities are pleased, hut it tlicy are dishonoured there all rehgious 
' acts liecbme fiuitloss M^here female lelalivos arc made miseia- 

* rable, the lainily of him who makes them so, very soon wholly 
' perishes On whatever houses the women of a faimly, not homgf 
' duly honouied pionounce an impiecation that house with all that 
' belongs to it, will utterly pensh We may remark, by the way, 
that we aie quite sure this unusually gallant and benevolent ut¬ 
terance, came neither fiom the biain nor the heart of the great 
eodihei him-elf It is evidently one of those thoughts he piok^ 
ed up, as Elphinstone 6ajs,in wiitings ancient oven in his day, 
for he was a eom^nlei rather than an original lawmaker and 
thinker, and m a moment of weakness inserted m his compila¬ 
tion Had 'new f«nd im^noied editions* been as common m 
Menu's days as m oui own, we feel quite sore this would have been 
struck out, as a veiy weak and foolish passage, by the dry, hard, 
women-contemning sage 

Lot us now endeavour to poutliay the present stalp wi: female 
society It will be seen, that with slight modifioationi, it ui a 
transcript of that which the old Lawgiver wished^Hntfee, 

That the birth of a son is greatly preferred to that of a daughter 
no Hmdu will deny, though apologists aie not wanting who 
afirm, that this arises from adventihc is causes, and that if Hindus 

* Th« Cod«« of Vena o. Ill, 65, 56, 57, 58 
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liavc lliis bus so have Europeans Admitlin?? that this is 
the case, it may with tiiith be aftumed that on the part of 
western parents it ih shirht, whilst on that ol Hindus it is stronjj 
and even intense If they piay foi ofFspiinj^ it is ioi sons not 
dauf^hteis Thete is a definite value attached to the Jjjfniei, 
they aie at once an honour, a necessity and an adWWjaaje, 
the latter, on the other hand, aie le^arded as a repioach, an on- 
cumbianee and a souiee of trouble The wife who only beats 
daughters is despised, and may be displaced by anothei The 
congi at Illations which aie licely ofleied on the biith ot a son aio 
withheld on the biiih of a daughter, if indeed expiessions of 
oondolence arc not offeied to the uufoitunato lathei The Tamil 
patent strikes the loof of his hut tUioe times, iH tokei^ <©1 glad¬ 
ness when a son is bmn Ihc Bengali Kuhn seeil irf a iJaughier 
a bittei well-spnng ol anxiety, expense, and possible huniibation, 
for she ^ust piobably many a man who has many wives, most 
of whom ho hut seldom secs, she must live a buideii on her 
tathei'b house, and be exposed to more than ordinaly trials and 
tomptationb through the absence ol him who ought at once to 
bo hei *bioad winnei' and her proteetoi Sidl greater aro 
the regrets among llajputs when a daughtei is born For her to 
hve unmaiiicd would be both disgiacefnl and impious, to marry 
one of the same clan, whom we should call an equal, is degrading 
if not mcestuous, to find a suitable husband is difficult indeed, 
and requites a sum of money usually beyond the parent's means; 
m this dilemma, instead of breaking tliiough a hateful custom, 
they have been wont to destioy the gieatei part of their female 
offspring Parents who can delibeiately perpetrate such an 
atrocity, are glad when the birth of a son saves them fiom its 
commission, but there is guilty and mournful significance in the 
reply of the Rajput, who, when asked if a girl or boy has been 
born m his family leplies,‘nothing.' 

But exceptional customs apart, the Hindus universally prefer 
male offspring, for some reasons which we con appreciate, and for 
others whiol” anse only fiom an ill constituted foim of society 
Moially and intellectually woman is deemed inferior to man 
This idm HBderhes the whole framework of society But a 
son is a fwjoessity to a Hindu family He alone, and not a 
daughter,'peiform the Shraddha, which quenches the 
hunger of departed ancestors, and guards them against un¬ 
numbered ills. Dismal indeed is that house which has not a 
son thus to enrich it, A^^mghtei on the other hand is uot 
only not a necessity, she » an encumbrance and a source 
of anxiety. She is ever dependent and seldom farusted. If we 

m 
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may employ such a phrase, she is of no use to her family Marry 
she must whilst yet a child, and it ib no easy task sometimes to 
find a suitable partnei foi hei, when found, to unite them is a 
terribly expensive business, and when that is done she becomes 
an essential part of her husband’s family. * The duty of daughters 
'is, from the day of their marriage, transfeired entirely to their 
' husbands and then husbands’ parents, on whom alone devolves 
'the duty of protecting and supporting them thiough the wedded 
' and the widowed state The links that united them to then 
' parents Are broken. All the leeiprocity of rights and duties 
'which have bound togethoi the patent and child from infancy, 
' IS considered to end with the conbumraation of hei marriage, nor 
'does the stain of any Bvibsec^entbachhding esf&i affect the family 
' of her parents^—^it can affect that only of hoi husband, which is 
' held alone responsible for hei conduct ’* Even should her hus¬ 
band die she seldom returns to her father’s house, save as an oc¬ 
casional visitor May we not conclude then from all this, that tho 
rejoicing or sadness attendant on the birth of children i» largely 
owing, in tho best families at least, in some measure to a ocmr 
viction of tho Bupeuoiity of men to women, but still more 
to a painful consciousness, that the iron customs of the country 
have created a great, an unjust, and an unhappy disparity m the 
fortunes of the sexes * 

But the preference given to male children, is seen not only in 
the actual joy that breaks forth because a mother does not give 
birth to a daughter, but in two, at least, of the customs which 
follow on parturition The one relates to the mother, the other 
to the child. Hindu ceremonial law declares that a deeper 
stain of impunty attaches to the birth of a girl than of a boy 
' A mother having broughi forth a |K>y, may be allowed to do 
'her accustomed work, having bathed after twenty nights, but 
' after a month, when she is delivered of a girl,’ says one of 
fhe shastras, A superstition not without its grave and suggest¬ 
ive associations, is connected with the sixth night of a child’s 
existence It is supposed that Yidfaata, the Supreme, m the 
form of destiny, then comes and writes in unseen, but ineradi¬ 
cable characters the fate which has been preordained for the 
chil^ And then it is that the goddess Shashthi, the sup¬ 
posed ef infants, is worshipped. Offerings are made 

to her; adorations ai^e presented to make her propitious to the 
chiM, and the following prayer is addressed to her—' Come, O 


• yBMalitoli sad BeMUeetioas of aa Indian Oftctal” By Colonel .Sleemsn 
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* thou blestiing-diHpensiD^ goddess, oelebratcd by the name of 
'the great Shashthi, and by thy divine cueigy piotect my son 
' m the watch loom As Soanda the son of Gouii^ was ever 

* guarded by thee, so may this my son likewise be preserved. 

* Reverence to thee, O Shashthi Now all this worship and 
invocation, as v^ell as the festivities accompanying it, are usually 
omitted with female offspring 

The childhood of a Itindii girl differs little fiom the ordinary 
phases of juvenility elsewhere, save in two particulars,—it 
IS made far too short by early mariiage, and even its'infantile 
absociations aie injured and disfigured by a premature acquaint¬ 
ance with the contingencies of connubial life She has hci dolls, 
her games, and hei pretfy ways but uiifoi innately she is not 
left entirely, nor long enough to these Thoughf* mental train¬ 
ing IS denied ber, she is eaily taught that she must be married, 
and all the unhappy possibilities of that state are intruded on 
her innocent and simple nature From her eailiest years she 
Ubodt her maniage,—the display with which it will be cele- 
,|brat^;‘^he kind of husband it is likely she will obtain,—the 
presents he may give hei,—the pleasures and pains of mairied 
life,—the likelihood of her becoming a widow, and the possibi¬ 
lities of her being superseded in her husband^s afieci ions by another. 
JSven her religious emotions are guided very much m this direc¬ 
tion Besides the ceiemonics and iitcs sanctioned by the shastias, 
there have sprang up a number of others which cau lay claim to 
no authority, hut which aie laigely sauctioned by custom; and 
the vows and prayers of young girls form no small part of 
these Two or three of these may be mentioned The Sha- 
joti, IS a ceremony performed by female children of all classes, 
under the careful 8upeimte|i(ltnbc of the female head of the fa¬ 
mily, for the purpose of obtaining a good husband, who shall 
never take a second wife, and give to her who prays plenty of 
ornaments. The Yampookur consists chiefly of worship given to 
the Hindu Pinto, to render him propitious, so that she who wor¬ 
ships him may never he deprived of her husband, and subjected 
to all the sorrow and shame of widowhood. 

The play of childhood is soon Riterrupted by the mingled 
gravities and follies of marriage. Like cveiythmg else relating 
to the framework of native society, the proper age for its cele¬ 
bration IS fixed by the shastfab^ and confirmed by immemonal 
custom ' The marriage of a girl (whatever her caste) is to be 
' celebrated after she is su'vpn years old, otherwise it becomes 

* contrary to the dictates of religion. At the age of eif bt| she 
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'becomes a Qoun^ at the age o( nine she becomes a RohttUf^imd 
'at the age of ten a ineu* \iigin Hei joiith eommenocb if 
'bhe IS older Thoicfoie the wise aie lo (h'[)ose of hei bcfoie the 
'close of her tenth ycai, even if the time weie otherwise inaiis* 
'picions or mijnoperJSIenu si)8—‘To an excellent ami 
'handsome j^outh of the same class, let cveiy man give his 
‘daughtei m maiii.igo accoidiiig to law, even though she hive 
' not attained hei age of eight years So inipoi taut docs tho'^ 
old lawgivei consider this niattci, that he counsels nothing shoit 
of female icbellion and independence as the ultimalum, if the 
father of a girl neglect to piovidc hci with a paiinci—'Thiee 
'yeaie (beyond the eighth) let a damsel wait, though she be 
‘marriageable, butalfcei tint teim, let licr cbooso lor Iierbclt 
‘abiidcgioom of equal tank If not being given m marriage 
'she choose hei bndegioom, ncithei she, noi the youth chosen 
'commits anv ofTcme * 

That every giil must be maiiied, w a law in tlie Ilmdn code 
of fashion, which has its ludieion*. aspects, but the giavity 
of the evils it pioduccb foibids that wc should make oui- 
sclves meny over them It leaves neithei libcity to the parent 
nor child It icnhids all piefeionce and choice It forces 
an union often, wheie its only consequences must be disgu«t, 
disappointment oi soiiow It destiojs th^ and dig¬ 

nity of maiiiage, by diioctiiig tbe minds' children to a 
union which should never be icgaided as nhiveisally incum¬ 
bent, and by tinning the paient into a mere negotiatoi 
whoso gieat and sole aim is to get hia child mariied off his 
hands, even whilst she is a child § But the early age of mariiagt* 

<1 UoQTi and Kobitii ore the names of |iwo of the twenty seven htars in the 
Hindod Calendar The former leprewnta the wife of Wuva, the lattei of 
Cbondro Conn is tlterefoie Attpenifr ^ Kohim, nnd ho who (;ive8 hifl daiij^htei 
in man>ap;e at the oaihei petioC confera a gitt unpeiior to him who koeps his 
d'tiisrhtot ttimmn led until the i(;e of nine Tlie Hindoo idea really is, when 
tianslated into ordinary phrascolosfT, that a pirl ninst he manied befoie the 
ojite of puberty, and the sooner aftei the ige oi seven the better, and the more 
meritorious 11 she he not married hoiuie tlus period groat disgrace ensues, and 
ahhoirent sin is supposed to follow 

t' Eev K M l)aner|ea*8 Pri/e Haaay on native Female Education p 24 

t The Code Chap IX 88 W 

4 Hence has arisen the recognized profession of the Glntaks, formerly 
monopolised hy men, but now ae understand higely engaged m by wonien^ 
who on act ount of tlieir supenor luformatinn respecting the charms and qnali- 
dOAtioosof girls, whuh they can aMieitain by having aceei>s to renanas, are likely 
tomontmolise the husmess in torn, and drive their mmuline nvnls out of 
the h<1a Tbe Ghatak is employed in footing out for o suitable partner for 
any giil svho is apiiroachlng the presenbod marriage Tbe preliminary 

arrangements whkh bring the parents into negotiation are usually transacted 
through thts tiugular oi&cuil 
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IS an evil tenfoUl^icater than IS even the enfoi(‘cmcn( of mamagfe. 
A ^ 11 1 must eithei be united to a mere boy, oi be bound to a man 
much oldei thin hciself In both cases the contiaotingj par¬ 
ties aie mutually ignorant of each othei, and piobibly have 
nevei ‘Jpent a niotnent in each othcr^s society It is obvious 
that such a piooeduie enoimously mcieascb the piobabihties, 
that miiinge will not conduct to satisfactoiy issues li is 
^rue, that [laieiits will usually be animated by a stiong dcsir#’to 
foim su(h alliances loi then childieu, as bid fan to lead to happy 
results, that their piudeuce and ioiesight are moic likely to 
si'ciiie etival wpial alliances, than arc the pa&sionata impulses and 
evtiavagint luiaoimngs of mexpeiience<i#yontAi¥ tliat if love 
does not evist before maiiiago, it miy follow aftei it, whoie 
paients have been puluious m the selection Yet to all fins 
the reply is conclusive and final—matinge is a coutiact so in¬ 
timately affecting the eutue natures and the life-long happin(‘ss 
of the two who aie united by it, tlial it ought to ho hdt entiiely 
at the fhoice of the two whom it binds togcthei The picsent 
bystein of annse, is attended with less evil, than if women were 
advanced towaid the English idea of then lights and piivileges, 
but even now, with their meek and uncomjdannng submissive- 
nesss, the amount of evil it must nccessaiil^ iiidiKe is beyond 
all coinputatKMI^/.The alliaucps, wlnie theie is found to evist 
that subtle and ||||ifiiftive ropuguince of natiues, winch all 
keen ohseiveis oftPRskind have maiked, hut failed to analyse, 
wheie theie is tnat which disgusts and offends, whuc the 
teinpei, the tastes and the feelings ate anfigonistio, and wheic 
the tianspoitmg and gloiious passion ot love can nevei bo 
developed, must be veiy numerous, and feo fai as they exist, 
they niiiht diinnusli that amount of happiness, whatever it is, 
of wliicli Hindu man led life le ^pp^tible. 

But the impediment put in the way mental impiovement 
IS not the least ot the evils aii&iug out of this pernKious custom 
For a gill of hve or sax yeais of age to be taught that she is to 
be mairied befoie she is ton, toi hei to be tauglit haidly any 
thing but what relates to her nuj^ials, foi her to be mtio- 
duced to the cares and rcsponsibifllips of matoiiiity hcloie she 
IS fifteen, IS of itselt sufficient to check all mental uiltuie and 
to impair beyond hope of restoiation the moral punty and in¬ 
nocence of woman This would inevitably be the result, even if, 
as among ns, it were admitted, that the mind should be cultivated, 
but how much gieater must the iii|ury, where both the wisdom 
and the light of such cultivation is denied 
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The physical effec’is of suoli piomatuic* unions, hotli upon 
motheife aiul then chiUhen, cm easily be imagined, and need not 
heie be fully staled Hindu Nvomen me certainly as nchly 
endowed with Icnumue giace, dignity and beauty, as women 
anywhere The litheiiess of then lianics, the natuial elegance 
of then movements when liee and unconstrained, the hcautitul 
fiymmttry of tlic*u small hards and fec»t, the eleainess of their 
complexions, and the gieat legulaiity, il not exetedingly dclieato 
clnselling of then features, ate fenmnno troasuies of which they 
will be justly pioud when they can conipaie themselves with 
the women of othei climes But all these chaiins aic piematurely 
injuied by early maiiiage Belore the giil has become a full 
grown woman she is amothei, and by the time most English 
women mairy, she has given birth to two thuds of hei ehildien ^ 
No wondei then that at thiity, when she should be in the 
summer of hei beauty and strength, she gives indications of 
prematuie decay, and at forty, has lost all tiaccs of loveliness and 
of comeliness Indeed Hindu women enjoy no summer tide of 
gloiious beauty, such as is accoidod to then ncstcin sistcis, who 
dwell, we will not say in a hapjnei clime, foi the climate is not 
the cause, but in the midst of moie genial influences They, 
fiom the age of twenty-five until foity, oi foity-five, retain, 
almost unimpaiied and uiiclimmed, the giaees with winch thc»y 
aie so richly endowed Heic, howevei, eio feminine matunty is 
reached, they lieeome associat/od wdli influences fatal to then, 
beauty and pnme, and they droop and die away, as if youth and 
old ago weie alone* tffe destined heiitago of women 

It leqiiiies no stretch of iraagmafaon to pictuie the kind of 
mothers such a system piodnces Affection is not wanting 
Thanks to a beneficent Cicator • who has so constituted human¬ 
ity that some of its best emotions are indestiuctible, for 
though for a time they may be perverted, they leturn invariably 
to their pioper channels, like the sun's kindly influence after 
an eclipse, and the germinant powers of natuie after a season of 
drought, and blight But theie is much raoie that is wanting 
and whifh, alas, is seldom oi never found There is wanting 
the trained mind to infldfcieo the child’s mind There is 
wanting the disciplined feelings to prevent the mother making 
of hei little one nothing but a toy Theie is wanting all, or 
much of that matronly dignity and powci, which at once 

♦ "The mean ap;e of mothers at a fiiat J)i tis calculated from nintty five m» 
•tancos goen, » little more than two yFiai's higher than the age of |iaberty, 
being fourteen years and eight months ” This is in Bengal lu othei paits of 
India the aveiagt age u a bttlif gioatu 
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rules, afctid(‘tb and blebsfjs a lamily A lliiulu mother of fifibeea 
lb no hi pfiiardun ol lici infdui’s wellaie, mu duos she become 
bettor qualifaed to {juido its steps as it advances towaid maturity, 
for all means ot mental impiovement and giowth aie domed 
her 

The physical injury inflicted on a people by eaily niaiiiage 
must necessarily be gieat The iiniiiaturity ot jiaients mubt 
lead to the wiMknesb of their oflspiing Tins is a law very tar 
reaching in its issuew, and woithy of mueli iiioio attention th^pvt 
has leceived It is illustiated most m Jhngal, vvheie it ib most 
violated The people aie the ihiidien ot ehilduu, they arc 
therefoie the least museulai of laci^ They au* incapable of 
much exeitioii, or fitigiie Then want ot stamina piedibposes 
them to diseise, and lenders them incapable of sustaining its 
attacks They have a large nnnihei ot childien, but few ot 
them aiii\c at matinitv, and the avenge diiiation of native 
life IS less than twenty years, or only two thuds ol what it is 
111 England To the same ciuse we aie iiu lined to attiibiite that 
intellectual bubtlety, combined with a gloat want of mental 
lobuhtncbs, which is one ot then most maiked psychological 
cliiracteiistics Much^/t this, we areawaio, ib aitiilnitcd hysomo 
to the tropical cxnlieranee of the tlim lie, which, they say, 
forces both life and death into lapid motion We deny tlub 
The chaiacteribtics we have just ]>ointed out, owe their ex¬ 
istence mainly to the fact, that every Bengali woman is married 
befoie she IS eleven yeais of age, eithei to a youth little older than 
heiself, Ol to a widowei who is most likely a gieat disil older, 
and to the customs aiising out of this violation ot naliiiol law 

Before desenbing mairied life wo wish, because of its redeem¬ 
ing feattties and beautiful appropriateness, to lefei to tlie closing 
vows mutually plighted at nuptials We need baldly say, 
that the ceremonies on such occasions aio leiy numcious, 
very tiivial and uTimeaumg, and sometimes not veiy decent 
The following rite**, howeier, bieath sentiments which we tain 
hope are earned not bcldom into actual life Altci vaiions trivial 
ceremonies the hiide’sPandit addie-^gj^ the biidegiooin in hinguage 
such ab follows, 'The bi ido says to y on—11 yon live happy, keep me 
* happy also, if you be iii tiouble, I will he iii tioiiblc too, you 
' must support me, and must not leave me when T suflei, you must 
'alwayskeep with me and paidon all my iaults, and your poojda 
'pilgrimages, fastings,ineen^e, and all otliei icligious duties, you 
'must not pet foim without you must not defiaud me re- 
' gaiding conjugal love, you must have nothing to do with another 
' woman while 1 live, you must consult me in all that you do, and 
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'you must always tell me the iiutli VtbhuUj Hie, and the Brah- 
'mms are witnebseb between you and me' To thib the biido- 
gioom leplies ' 1 will all my life time do just as the bride reqtineb 
'oi me but she also must make me some pioniises She 
' must go with methiough sulleiing and tiouble, and must al- 
''ways be obedient to me, she must never go to her fathei’s 
‘ house unle‘^s she ib asked by hiiii, and when she sees anothei 
'man m beitei ciuiimstanees oi inoie bcautilul than 1 am, she 
‘must not de&pist* oi sbqlit mo' To this the gul atisweis "I 
‘\»ill all iny lilo do )ust as von requiie of rae^ Vishau, tiie, 
' 111.dun ms, and all picscnl aie wii nesses between us ' Aftei this 
the biidegiooin lake^ some watoi in his h.ind, the Pandit lejieats 
somotliing, and the foimei spiiukles it on the biido’s head 
Then the biulo and the luulogiooui both bow beloie the Sun m 
woiblup Altei this the biidegioom oaiues his hand over the 
light shouldoi ol the biido and touches hei heait, and then puts 
some biimlun (i colouied powdei) on hu maitq or the line on her 
head, and puU liis shoeb on hei ket, but immediately lakes 
them off again 

A Hindu woman's caies and humiliations begin with mariuge, 
and tlieieloie they hegm eaily The tii^ indication of liei al- 
teicd condilioii it m the liinifation oi hei pei&onal liberty It 
betms to be lOL, iiclul not only as the piiident course, but the 
ino'.t 1 isliionahlc one, to inliibit all pifumscuous intdcomse k*- 
tween women uid men, and to reduce it even in families to the 
MM lilc'st pc)‘^^il)le limits Ol couise, the poor cannot shut up thou 
women , but it is astonibhiiig to obscuve how soon he who gets 
inhoi icspeotahle, howevei low lii^ caste, begins to hide Ins 
fern do ielat ions 1 1 oin imldie v lew A high fent e around Ins com¬ 
pound, and an uiiui apaitmout exclusively for the use of women, 
immediately pioclaun Ins iisiiig Ini tunes As the southern breeze 
and h ee ventilation aieesbential in a European ie&idcnce,so seclu¬ 
sion is the gieat thing to bo secuied in a mitive one Away 
Irora the btieet or the loail, all lespcctable women must live in 
dingy, piison-like apartments with the smallest possible num¬ 
ber of doors and windows, winch tiuougli their narrow bars ad¬ 
mit no sight-seeing but suen as is afforded by the firmament, 
Ol the dieaiy monotony of a btagnaiit tank, or an ill cul¬ 
tivated garden A stray female may occa&ionally penetrate into 
the zenana, men nevei, excepting—to use an Irishism—they 
be the small boys of the family Ik is even thought improper 
for a husband to have any social iii.^leouise with Ins wife dunng 

* Domestic luanners and customs ol the Uindoos ' 1)> D ibuu Lsuroe Dass 
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Iho day Tims deprived of peisonal liberty, hudly ever haviiij^ 
convcisation with stiaii^eis ot her own se\, and novel with men, 
circumsciibed not only m hei ability to move fiom place to place 
but even in hei powei of vision, hardly evei quitting hei own 
dwellinjy, and when she does, tiavclliuj^ in a coveied coiueyanee 
thi(tu«yh the chinks of which alone she can peer , she leids a life 
which IS dull, monotonous and nninteiesting m the evtieme 
This p*alom seclusion of the sex is often tiaced up to the iiiiln- 
cnce and example of the M.ihomcdans Pieviou-s to then advent, 
it IS said, women weie compai.itiv«‘ly liee, but suoh was the li¬ 
cense of thou conduct and the e\ils it induced, that the peojde 
in then jealousy and teiioi lound no safety but in adoptiiij*’ the 
exclusive custom of then conquciois Theie miy be some tnith 
m this, but not much Women W(*ie kept in seclusion for centq- 
rics even bofoie the rise of Mosleniioin, and if occasionally 
they had hbeuty, such cases weie c(uito exceptional * Inclin'd the 
practice seems nccessaiily to follow fiom the low and )c*alous 
ideas euteitainecl of the sox in the cailiest .iiyes, and propounded 
in a vaiiety ol foims m the Code ol the Lawgivei 

To dwell in such ciicuiiisciibed limits, would, uiulei the most 
favomable ciicuinstances piovc iiksome, and pic]udicial alike to 
the fianio, the mind and the ^eait If the inmates of the 
zenana wcic highly educated, if they wine endowed with*all 
those aecompliOimeiits which so pleasantly occui>y and giacelully 
adoiii then Western sisteis, lile would even then be without 
elasticity, and the feelings would droop as if they had no vigoui 
and no spimg, if they weie thus secluded fiom the oulei woild 
IIow much moio must this be the case wheie tlio mind is left, 
totally uneducated, destitute oi even the powei to lead, and 
whcie society is unsoftened by the benignant, pure and enno¬ 
bling influences of Cliiistianity 

That women in India are not taught to read, that the ait 
should be foibidden then both by leligioiiand by custom, that 
they should be deemed unwoithy of such an acquisition by a 
people who boast of thou loaimng and civilization, is at once the 
condemnation of Ilmdiiism, and the oppiobiium of its adherents 
Says the code 'women have no business with the text of the Vedas, 
'thus IS the law fully settled having theiefore no evidence of 
' law, and no knowledge of expiatoiy texts, sinful women must he 
'foul as falsehood itself, and this is a fixed lule^t Another 

* Luksman thus expresAes hiA a tcmiAhnient on finding a woman, walking in a 
desert wild What' art thou waAdenng fearless, whoso form m that of one 
who should not see even the sunp” jflhatti ^ 

f Menu’s code, Chap XI 18 
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authority says —* the Vedas are not even to he heard either by 
' the seivile class, women, or degiadcd Brahmins These injunc¬ 
tions leach much faithci than at hist sight appeals In com¬ 
menting on the latter passage, the llev K M Baneqca says 
‘Andas pronuneiafion, gramuiai, vt*ibifica,tion aiithmetic, mixed 
‘mathematics, were included in the numbei ot the Vedangas, or 
‘ members of the Vedas, an almost impassable bariier may be said to 
* have been opposed to the education of theShudias and the women * 
Even should it be denied that the common elements of knowledge 
are foibidden by the Shastias to them—a point wo think settled, 
but which we do not caie to dispute—it cannot be questioned that 
usage is opposed to then educ<ition The prejudice against wo¬ 
men being taught to read and wiite has been up to our own age 
deep and universal, Thty are considcied dangerous accomplish¬ 
ments It IS supposed that they will destioy modesty, induce 
jindc, encouiage intrigue, and bring down calamity on her who 
IS thus fatally gifted, as well as upon the husband who is infatu¬ 
ated enough to many hei who is thus dangerously gifted, oi 
to allow hci, when his wife, to aoquiie these dubious ([ualihoations 
and for these and other reasons it is that women, with but rare 
exceptions, aie left in total ignorance 

Another unhappy element ix^lieir lot is the very subordinate 
position all womi*n, excepting the Gumnee, oi head of the family, 
occupy The lattei is usually the raother-iu-law, or, in case of 
hci death, the eldest biother’s wife, and in a respectable family 
the iiumbci of suboidinate females is consideiable These peison- 
agesall the woildo\er,are suspectejJ of having a piejudice against 
a son’s wife, and then own training in India is ceilainly not fitted 
to make them bettei than mothers elsewhere, hence the sayings 
of southern India—“ If the mothei-in-law break the pan, it is 
earthern , if the daughtei-in-law bieak it, it is a golden vessel ” 
“ Tears come into the eyes of a daughtei-in-law six months after 
the death of the mothci-in-law ” Even if the yoke of the lady- 
superior bo easy, there aie other domestic contingencies which 
threaten the happiness of the dweller in the Zenana The parti¬ 
alities of the Gumnee lor some on 6 of her own widowed daughters; 
perchance returned by her unhappy loss to the paternal abode, 
01 for one of hei own daughteis-m-law, or for some of the 
giand’ohildren, the gi eater affection exhibited by one husband 
man by another, the iiclier clothes and more precious orna¬ 
ments obtained from a husband by one wife These and a variety 
of other causes distuib greatly ihe'^^ieace of families, and k(N>p 
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the female apai tments in a state ol chiomc waifare Nor thtes 
the iiilluence ot a husband mitij»ate those evils to any .ij)preei.ible 
extent He probably, with his favouiite lawgiver, attributes 
the evils of the Zenana, not to the tyranny and selhsli folly 
of his own sex, but to women^s " mutable tempei, then want of 
settled affection, and then peiveise nature “ then love of their 
bed, oi then seat, and of ornaments, impure appetites, wiath, 
weak flexibility, desire of mischief and bad conduct,'^ and there¬ 
fore he thinks it hopeless to reason with siieh beings, and makes 
up hia mind that the evil cannot be helped, only that he \i ill 
repiess it with a stiong hand when it troubles his own lepose 
And these evils are inteiibified hccaube there is no escape fiom 
them, not even a temporal y one How raneh stiife and ill 
feeling aie avoided in an English home by our fieei usages. 
Many a domestic stoim blows 0101, becai^o a woman when she 
sees it gathering, puts on her bonnet and lake<^ an agieabfe 
walk, or makes a call or two, wliioh wondeilully lostoieshei'own 
good nature, and gives time to the antagonistic element at hoina 
also to cool down Oi fheie is an easy and efficacious iitieat in 
some genial book, or in the thousand occupations which fill an 
Englishwoman's hands and thoughts Even should the home 
pressure become intolerable, ther#arc a multitude of liontmiable 
expedients which .ire within leach of most women either of t'du 4 ‘ 
cation or of eneigy The Hindu woman has Iiteially no antidote 
and no means of escape She must heai the full force of what« 
ever adverse ciicumetaiiees fall to her lot, and the only way of 
escape is through the dreary ga^ of death 

In what way a respectable woman spends her lime, is a ques¬ 
tion involved m some mystery, fiom the fact that she ajipears to 
have nothing to do Ot cnuise the poor have plenty ot occupa¬ 
tion They laboiii quite as hatd as the bame class in England. 
But the riohei classes have appaiently nothing to engage their 
hands or their thoughts They have no furnituie to clean, no 
clothes to make or mend, no “ fancy wOik^' to interest them, 
no letters to answer, and no novel “ to finibh ” We know that they 
spend thuch time m devotion, more, considerably, than she who 
worships a purer divinity and holds a tiuer faith, we are told 
—and shall we not believe it, for they aie women ?—that they 
attend elaborately to the toilet, we believe that th 6 y give lon^ 
audience to the menials who bung the gossip of the neighbout? 
hood, and that games of skill and of chance, like cards, dice and 
cliess, are much played | 

It IS obvious, however, from what we have described, that the 

ordinary life of a Hindu woman is a very unenviable one Hei 

^ * 
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btmicos of happine«!fe arc very lew, and they arc all of an mferioi 
nature The causes of her humiliation aie very iiunieious She 
IS doomed to inactivity Slie most ti listed if she be i{>noidnt 
Fiom childhood she is tau£^ht that she is too weak and wicked 
to he confided in, or consulted, that she is not fit to be tlie 
equal, but only the seivant and playtliiiiiy of man, that it is 
presumptuous, if not wicked, for her to desue to aspue to 
know, and to do Thus do they live and dio, with all the rich 
and lioaatiful dowiy with wliiolithey have been gifted by God, un¬ 
developed and lepiessed, like lovely floweis in the depths of a 
forest, unseen bv any eyes but such as cannot comprehend their 
beauty J or like pienous heibsinstinct with healing viitues, which 
aie not dreamt ot hy the lude i ices m whose lands they flouiish. 

Of the pieiise amount of inlluenco posse*'Sed hy women in 
families, it IS diffiiult to speak positively In social maltois they 
ire left, to a gieat extent, to do as they please Then wishes 
respecting leligious obsei vancos are much deferred to , and m the 
distribution ot piopeity they usually have rights wlu|^ cannot 
be Ignored A clevel, scheming, activ# womin, will of ooiiise 
got power, lud often wield it over hei own husband, noi are the 
c.ises unfi<*qiient in which a mirti becomes the iimonseions and 
willing seivant of a wule, who has faseinated him with liei beau¬ 
ty 01 her supeiior menttil endowmentb ^Ine following ex;ti acts 
contain much tinth, although tlio wntci is certamly disposed to 
rate the position of women too highly tn the botial scale — 

^ The I iwb of the Hindoos, instead of beuig degrading trt women 
'as it respects the iiglits of p”flpeit>, may he legaided as moie 
‘indulgent Hian those of most nations Hence in almost every 
‘tinnsaetion, lespeCtfng family propertjF, women have gieat 

* influence, and show eonsideiable tact and aptitude foi Imsiness, 

‘and are not veiy easily outwitted hy the cunning tucks about 
‘title deals &e, in which the Indian lawyeis ate often bettei 
‘veisod, than in the siinplei rules of 4 iomraon honesty As the 
‘wmmen have legil ri^its to certain all real |amily 

‘property, very few haigains can he miAii about it, without 
‘ their conbent The same may be said with respect to all mar- 
‘nage tiansactions, aflecting not ineiely their own children, hut 
‘also thcip giand-childrcn, and a man applying for the hand of 
^ damsel, Either for himself, or his son, makes perfectly sore 
^jhat all IS light, if he has onoc got the consent of the grand- 

* wDthei As far as the elderly women, m geneial, arc concerned 
‘if may be safely stated, that scS;ircely any important step, af- 
‘ fectmg the family interests, can be taken, either by then sons, 
‘ or husbands, Without their consent ‘ 

* A 
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' That there is a great want of gallantry and of external at- 

* tention to females in Indiaj especially in Bengal, (where tho men 

* being, even for India, proverbially destitute ot manliness, are no- 
' toi jous for tlieir haish treatment of women) there can bo no doubt; 
'but that Indian women, generally, are so entirely depiived of all 
'social influence, and even common respect, os some wiiters, 
' whose observation has been confined chiefly to Bengal, have 
'rcpie&ented, is entiiely contrary to all my experience, in those 
' paits of India where I have icsided. They do not inde^ appear 
' so much on the open stage of life, as tlieir more privileged, and 
'better mstiucted sisteis inEuiope,but their influence behind tha 
'scenes, is not less powerful, as every one who has much to do 
'with native society, soon becomes aware Indeed, very seldom 
'can a man complete any engagement, or important business 
'tiaiisaction, unless he is a very common business man^ without 
'hist having settled the affair with his piivy council, in tfie feHT 
' male apartments of his house. In India, as in Europe, 9 man 
' either leapeots lu& wife’s judgment sufiicicntly to make him wish 
' to have her advice, or he jstands m such awe of her resentment, 
'as to make him veiy reluctant to pioceed m any cause opposed 
' to her will The share winch women have m family property, 

* would of course, lender many transactions entirely void, if not 
'corned on with thejowonsent, and m almost all family affairs, 
'whether secular or religious, their inlluence is very great. 

' That of the eldcily women, if they happen to be possessed of 
' consider&hlo sagacity, is not unficqucntly even greater than that 
'of the men, hut the younger women being usually tieated very 
' much as rhiidren, even oltei tfiey aie mairicd, and have young 
'children of their owa, have not nearly m much influence as 
'women of the same agfo in Europe, being almoBt entiiely under 
' the authoiity of their mothers-m-law, who claim, and exercise 
' over them, and their children, the same authority as over their 
' own unmarried daughters. Marriage merely transfers authority, 

' over a very young womayi, from her own parents, to hei paients- 
'in-law, to whom h# husband also, is still, to a huge extent, 
'subject. Nearly all the powei, of which the family system in 
'India depiives the younger women, is transferied, not, as is 
'sometimes supposed, to the men, whether fathers, brothers, or 

' husbands, but to the elder female membeis of their Emilies, 
'on either side. Unless where polygamy is practised, which 1# 
' only the case among a few of the wealthier classes, the custcNda 
'of women ot lespectability being excluded, or of excluding 
' themselves, from public society, instead of diminishmg female 

* influence, greatly increases it, by concentrating the active and 
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' untiling energies of woman, mote dnectly, and oonstantW, on 

* domestic and taiiiily aflaiis Tlic spliere of iemale activity being 
^much contracted, it natuially acts witli inoic intensity 11 it is 
'ciicumsciibed to comparatively lower objects, tliese lew are jnir- 
'sued with the gre.itei avidity, and, consequently, the cncigies 
‘ that, m Buiopean female soi lety, hnd scope abioad, aie, in Indian 

* hie, cntiiely ‘^pent at homo . 

But they aie exposed to ccitaiu contingencies which go far to 
destioyeven in anticipation, the small modicum of happiness 
ppaied to them These aie the mainagc ol a second wife by then 
husbands, and the d’cadot being left to all the ImmiliaUtms ol 
perpetud widowhood Biitish humanity and benolicence have 
heed them fiom other two causos ol oveivvlielining soirow,—the 
possible loss of then female ollspiing tluough infanticide, and 
immolation with then deceased husbands 

Divoiee and polygamy aie both allowed by Hindu law, though 
neithei ol them aie as much piactised as is generally supposed 
And the Hindu who can atloj.d it, always prelcis taking a second 
wile to divoicing the first one Thus she is disgiaecd, and, it 
it may be, piactically put aside, without being legally divoiccd 
Tlieie IS a leason loi this —Hinduism picsuinesthat a wife can 
never be free from hei husband, even it he die This notion is 
embodied in the populai saymg,—“ He whpse widow is not dead 
has hall his bodv m the land of the living,'* and gave use both 
to the suttee iite and the piolnbition ot maniage to widows 
We cannot attribute this idea to any othei souicc than excessive 
]ealousy, a ]ealon&y which ahii'-es despotic ])ower up to the utmost 
limits of human existence It follows that wives aie disgraced, 
snpeiseded by otheib, and piactically put away, but they still 
continue in the powei ol thou husbands, and aio not, stiictly 
speaking, divorced, unless wider very special ciieurastancos Menu, 
thus defines the Jaw —' Even though a man hav# married a 

* young woman in legal form, yet he may abandon hei, if he find 

* her blemished, afflicted with disease, * and given to him 

‘ with fraud It any man give a faulty damsel in mainage, 
^ without disclosing hei blemish, the husband may annul that act 
'of her lU-minded giver' 'A wife, who dunks any spmtnous 
' liquors, who acts immorally, who shows hatiod to hci lord, who 
'is incurably diseased, who is mischievous, who wastes hisproper- 
"ty, may at all times be superseded by another wife A barien 
' wife may be supeiseded by anothei m the eighth year she, 
'whose children are all dead m the^ tenth, she, who brings forth 
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'only cUnglitcis in the eleventh , she who ^poaks unkindly with- 
'out delay, hut she, who, though afflicted with illncsb, is belov- 
'cd and viitnous, must neveji; be disgraced, though she may be 
‘mipciseded by another wife with her own cemsent It a wile, 
' legally siipeiseded* shall depart in wrath f^oin the house, she must 
'either instantly be coniined, or abandoned m the picsenceotthe 
' whole family ** 

* It wtll be seen that loop-holes arc not wanting foi such os dc- 
siie to use them, but lor vaiious reasons they aie not much 
used Theie is among men in this country, a stiong feeling ot 
the sanctity and indissolubility o^ the nuptial bond, thougli a 
lamentable laxity with regaid to its obligations, they aie 
kept thorefoie fiom indulging largely m the practice divorce 
Then if a wife is tioublesome, passionate, oi icfracrory, hd has the 
means at hand of keeping hci at <i distance from him, and leav¬ 
ing her to herself In this he ceitainly has an advantage over 
Englishmen They cannot nnpiisou leliaetoiy spouses in a u)i- 
nei of the house, for custom biingi husband and wih* into con¬ 
stant intercourse, and few aie the iCiiUy unwoithy wives who aie 
discreet enough, in times of stiife, to allow the oppoitumty to pass 
of "speaking their mmdb The Hindu, on the other hand, is 
master of the situation He need not appi oach his wife He can 
quietly keep out of her way Thus by avoiding hci he eii)oys an 
amount of domestift quiet foi which he may well be envied 
by many an unhappy Englishman, whose wife is "a fiee-boin 
Biiton” as well as himsolf, and knows well how to abuse hci 
freedom. 

Laxity of morals must be adduced as anothei cause why Hindus 
do not moic fieqnently supetsede oi divorce their wives It is 
the opprobrium of Hinduism that it does not stigmatise im¬ 
purity as a siDj or, since the woid «in has a totally different 
meaning ai explained by a Christian and a Biahmm, let us say, 
as an immorality He who cares not for his wife, forsakes her for 
others, without compunction and almost without shame This 
IS an 0vil as culpable as it is wide spl’ead, as pernicious as it 
IS hateful 

But second marnages are occasionally contracted, chiefly when 
the first wife has not given birth to a son, or when her son is 
dead, for, to have a son who shall perform his father's funeial ob- 
seqoies and thus secure peace to him and his ancestors, is the 
one necessity of a parent Such unions arc happily not comzdon, 
and, from all wo can glean, we conclude that not more than one 


• The Code chap u 72, 73, 80, 83. 
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manicd man in fifty ha.» a second wife * Yet the diead of sack 
an addition being made to the establishment of her lord^ seems 
to be the great fear of eveiy woman, and regarded either as such 
a disgrace or Buch a calamity, thaff the little child is taught to 
pray that her husband may be satisfied with her, and never desiie 
to take a second wife The reasons lor her rcpugnanco aie very 
obvious and veiy justifiable, but it is not necessary for us to give 
them. 

Among the Kuhn Biahmins of Bengal, it is well known that 
polygamy Is the rule, though it is a happy sign of the growth of 
a healthier public opinion, that the custom is now looked on by a 
large portion of the community as both dcmoializing and un]UBt 
Mr Eohinsoiii in the follwiug passage delineates the mam fea¬ 
tures of the custom 

'When a daughter of Uny family is martiedto a Kuhn Biah- 
*man, the honour of that family is increased, and there aie too 
‘many parents willing to pay any price to hocomc so illustiiously 
'allied. Except from the Shrotiigas, a favouied Brahman caste, 
‘Kuhns may not legally receive wives fiom any families inferior 
' to themselves Buf the love of money on the one side, and the 
'lust of lank on the othei, find it not impossible to agree upon 
‘terras. With virtuous exce])tions, Kuhns study to make the 
' most of the estimation in winch the n order is held Before con- 
' descending to accept a w ife, they wifH fee, 

' and they determine the price atp whieh^^PBHpIbtherr favours, 
'by the cxt<'nt of the demand foi husbands of tneir value, and by 
'the amount of ii^k thebiidegrooin will incur, in the pioposea 
‘alliance, of depriving his posteiity ofhonoius so advantageous to 
'himself In othei icspects proudly indolent, many Kalins get 
‘ more than their living by going about the country, assisted by 
‘Ghataks or professional Brahman negfWiiators, to show com- 
‘ passion to the danghteis of the respectahla and anfMtious It is 
' nut uncommon foi one Kulm to count twenty wives of his own, 
‘ and a case occuired in which a lucky individual was known to be 
‘ blessed with not fewer than one hjellittied and eighty. A large 
' establisliment for a poor man f Sfotftxactly; for the husband m 
'such a case, docs not dream of keeping all his wives under his 
' own roof, most of them lemain with their parents oi with their 
' paternal relations Pmdently fixing his abode near the nchest 
' of the families with which he is matrimonially connected, he 
' visits the others as he finds it woilh his while to do so. The 
' wife must pay foi every glimpse of her precious master She 


* It u otbeiwiss with the Mahomedans 
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'may haidly affoid to see him again after the day of marriage; 

‘ and few and far between, in comparison AVitli what ouoht to be 
'their number aio the visits welcomed by the niri]onty oi his 
' ladies The perplexed offspring ot such union r < anno! count 
'their step-molliers and half-brothers,—^know not, m lact, who 
' they are, or whei e they live 

' While Kuhn men aie in such request, the greatest difficulty 
' IS found m sccuiing husbands for Kuhn temalcs Not at liberty* 
' to marry into inlenor giades, and commonly lax'king the means 
' noecssaiy to purchase alliances with gentlemen ol then own 
* castes, they are out-bid and eclipsed by women, who ouglit to be 
' well contented with biideirooms of humblei rank. Fiequently, 

' on their attaining a marriageable age, then parehtl find thom- 
' selves 111 exticmo peiplexity to avoid the condemnation of leav-* 
'mg them destitute of the matrimonial saciament In t'oo 
'many cases, compelled to throw themselves on the compassioh'' 
'of some decrepit or even dying Kuhn, they aie thankful w^cn* 
' they can persuade the old man oi hopeless invalid to- save 
'their family fiom infamy, by obligingly adding another to Ins' 
' lofig hbi ot useless wives And heic is one secict ot the tornble’ 
' infanticide prevalent*in the country * 

There will not piobably be a single reader of these pages but 
who Will heaitily dea ua?^ t hat this abominable and dcniotalising 
piactice were bifi^|||||M Tiiere arc but two ways 

by which ih|«i|l||HH|PIK^by the giowth of a public oinnion 
which bhall frowoliiito oxtinelioii, oi hy legislative enactment. 
That it will finally come to an cud by the foimer means, if not' 
by the latter, is certain, but we ai e loth to w ait foi the result* 
ot this piOcebS, foi like all great evils in a land like this, it is 
very blow m dying, yet, on the other hand, tlieio aie enor¬ 
mous difilculties in the way of piohibiiive IcgisUtreu on the 
matter We*© Kulms alone adduted to polygamy tt might 
more easily be dealt with^ but Hindu and Mahomedan alike 
leoogmiae the practice, and the latter laigely adopt it Wo think, 
howev^, that there is a <^rly ascertainable dnlinction betiveen 
the custom of tjie class and the filistom of the communities The 
latter base their practice on law, the formci only on custom Now 
we are not hound to recognize the latter wheie a great and 
pregnant evil is concerned, and since wo believe it would be im¬ 
possible to cite any Hindu authority of any weight in favoui of 
Kulmism, we see no insurmountable difficulty in the way of its 
prohibition. Of com so it would bo at the option of any Kulm 
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to marry a secoud wife on ilio gionnd of the sanction of Hindu 
law, if he could plead it 

But we must pass on to notice the enforced widowhood of eviny 
woman who is unfoitunatc enougli to lose her husband, however 
brief and transient may have been hei union with him* It 
was a noble and beneficent .act to rescue widows fiom the pos¬ 
sibility ol immolation, but we question if it JBlifJtieen ever fully 
uudeistood to what .1 fate it preserves them, a fate which, un¬ 
happily, legal enactment c.innot touch, and whidh can only be 
destroyed by the spiead of light and benevolent piinciples, 
throughout the whole of society It is indeed easy to under¬ 
stand how many a woman, aware of the ha id and temble destiny 
which awaited hei if she lived, prefei red delibeiately the shoit 
agonies of cremation to siuh a life of soiiow 

She IS deemed the happy woman by hei sex, who dies whilst her 
husband lives Even the name widow is a leproach, and tew curses 
are so deep as the one—“ may you become a widow Such a lot 
IS not legarded so mnclim the light of a misfoitnne, .is m that of 
a curse, inflicted by some aiigiy god hn heavy guilt contracted 
by its Victim in this hte oi m some ])ievious birth She is theie- 
fore condemned rathci than pitied, shiiuhcd as a lo.ithed and 
evil thing, rathei than sympathized with Nay, such is the 
hantic spirit of Ilinduism, that he wlio holjis to make hei suffer, 
and who infuses additional sorrow into bei cup, supposes that he 
IS furthering the pm poses of heaven, and woikmg out mentoii- 
ously the designs of inexorable late 

Immediately on the death of lici husband, though she be 
a child of eight yeats of age, she is divested of all her ornaments, 
noi can she keep them as piecious memoiuls of the past; they 
pass fiom her possession If they aie of shell or wax they are 
hioken, if of piecious mateiial they aie sold Henceforth, no 
garment of fine, coloured,or embioideied texture must be Wom,but 
only such as are coarse, It is meiitorious in hei to be slovenly 
A mairied wife delights in the plaiting of her hair, and the anoint¬ 
ing of her person with unguents oi odours, but the widow must 
discard all these things. She must not even ho upon a bed Hin¬ 
dus arc studious about tbcir food, the most refined Parisians are 
not moie delicate in the selection of saiu es and cordials than are the 
wealthy here about then cuines and sweetmeats. Yet the relict of 

* In writing thus, we have not foigotten that as the law now stands, a wi¬ 
dow ina} legiuly mairy, but hitheito it has icmamed .ilmost a dead lettei 
It le to the diagrace of the “ onlighienel ” (buses, that, though there are some 
millions of wuinwii in India, not foity have been inaitied since the passing of 
the act 111 1830 
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the wealthy Biahmiii^ ns well ashci pootei ‘•istoi, must feed upon 
the ooaiscst and s.caTiiiost l.iie She must iicvei liave more than one 
meal a day Two days in the month she must mainlam a «.tnct 
fast On these days she must not even moisten hei mouth by 
swallowing her saliva. Watei is loibidden her, and it Mic is 
thirslv, the Shastias advise, that she piesent sweetmeats and 
cocoaiiut watetV(l>^a Brahmin, whose eatinji them will, by a laigje 
stretch of the imagination, satisfy her hnngoi and quench her 
thiist ’ She Iff loibidden to eat eithei fish, oi animal tood Tlie 
iiee she uses must be of the coaiscst desenption She is not 
allowed all kinds of sweetmesits, noi mu«!t those she takes be 
bought in the bazaars "With a lefincmcut of eruclty, which is 
iiendish foi its eool inhumanity and contemptible tor its pulic- 
tilioufciiess, it IS enacted, lest staived on one meal day she 
should glut hei appetite at other boms with sweetmeats, that she 
must ne\oi eat them hut at her meals She must not appear at 
any scene of festivity m gladness Even to maniages slie is not 
invited, and if, on account of })roximity of lelatiunship she does 
.ippeai, she IS not allowed to'take a pait iii the eeiemomes Prom 
all this neithoi ago, dot repitude nor delicacy of frame exempts 
her. ' Let the widow emaciate hei l^dy by living on roots, fruits 
‘^and flowers, let hei not even pronounce the name of anothei man 
'afbei her lord is deceased, let her continue till death loigiviiig 
' injunes, performing hai‘^h duties, avoiding sensual pleasuics, and 

* practising virtue 'f ‘ The widow shall never exceed one meal 

* a day, noi sleep on a bed, il she do so, hei husband falls fi om 
' Swarga 

This hopeless, heart-ci ushmg oxistcuee is ondiiiod literally by 
millions of women The numbci of widows is pioportionatidy 
much larger than it is in a countiy like England It is exceed¬ 
ingly dtScult to arrive at pci feet accuiacy among a people who 
mvfinabty suspect every attempt to collect •statistics, but an in¬ 
telligent native wnfei ‘says, * m many families the widows con¬ 
siderably out-number the raariied women ’ In endeavouiing to 
discover the peicentage of widows we leeeived fiom two ciedible 
sources the following tiguies which of course can only be re¬ 
ceived as proximate. 


Mamed women. 
60 
60 


Widows 

25 

30 


Unman led 

20} 10“ 


Two causes account for the large number of widows. Every 
girl is mained before she is eleven yeais of age Then we have but 
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to reflect upon tlie enormous mortality taking place, between the 
latter age and thsmamageuble age iii English society, to observe, 
how enormously the piobabilities of widowhood are increas¬ 
ed, after the widest deductions are made tor the decease of 
the gentler sex. It must too he remembciod that the number ot 
widows 18 nevci diminished by marriage. Coupled with this 
most deplorable and unsatisfactory state of things, theie is the 
other fact, that there are no unnijarried, adult women m India. 
Every widower therefore is dnti^l^ whatever may be his age, to 
many a child under eleven years of agCr We must take into 
account the enoimous number of men whom death depiives of their 
wives, after they themselves have passed their twenty-fifth year, 
andf, since few Hindus lemam unmanled, we shall perceive the 
vast numbei of incongruous, inauspicious marriages horn all 
these marrying only childion Thus does one folly lead to 
another, and nature, violated and despised, avenges KfpW'by 
the inconveniences and suffeiing she allows to fall upon Her un¬ 
thinking and uniighteous contemners 

The sorrow and the crime caused by enfoiced uuduwhood are 
far beyond conception There is first of all, the humiliation and 
self-denial inheiently associited with the state Possibly it is 
lightened in many cases by a humanity which struggles against 
Shastias and conventional inhumanity, but, admitting this, how 
dreary, desolate, hopeless and intensely wietched, must be the 
Jot of all those myriads who are doomed to such a fate, by one of 
the most heaitlcss and despotic senes of laws and customs, 
which the wnkedness and stupidity of man evci devised 
We maintain that there is not a more unnecessary, and pitiless 
evil in the whole woild than this, nor until it is swept away, can 
the men of India lay any claim to be considered a great and 
civilized people. 

The difficulties and embarrassments it bnngs upon society are 
necessarily veiy gieat A polytheistic race will nevei be either 
chaiitable or nch There is a large amount ot enforced alms¬ 
giving m India, but very little free, spontaneous benevolence ,and 
even wheic there is Brahminical rank, there is often gteet 
poverty. Hindus and their oflTsprmg are therefore thrown upon 
the tender meicies of heartless, and poor relatives, and these too 
not theii own but their husband’s in most instAlsees. The iuot^ase 
of domestic poveity aiismg from this cause alone tnust be very 
great; and the suffering a&d humiliation induced by dependence 
on those who not only look upon widows as accursed by the gode,’« 
but as an unwelcome burden upon their resources, may m some 
mewure be imagined. 
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oouttsellors with the aid of a staff, which he a[i<pcars to have 
used with considoiable fi(#edom, either to enforce liis argu¬ 
ments, or perhaps to muintam discipline One unroitniiate 
refiactory member of the Couned complained that the Picsulent 
liad inflicted on him * two cuts on the head, the one veiy lonfj 

* and deep, th^ other a slight one»m comparison to that, thou 

* a blow on left arm, which has inflamed the IlMder 

* and deprived me of the ^ that limb, on the right side a 
' blow on the ribs, which id H'iloppage to my breath and makes 

* me incapable of helping myself, on my leit hip anotlier no- 
' thing inferior to the first, hat alwve all a cut on the biow of 
*my eye' This staff might also have been used, with salutary 
effect, in the coriccfcion of the unsteadv and irregular lives and 
conduct of the Company^ Sei vants of those tunes, fm wo find, 
th^ ^xpIB^es of the night were k^trayed by the shaky hand- 
wmrag oSF the morning, and that gambling, and a disiegard of 
all wholesome restiamts weia freely admonished by ihoii patcinal 
masters^ who did not think it beneath their dignity to inqiiira 
into the details of the domestic arrangements ol their seivants, 
and pass imperial edicts as to the iiumku uf hoises a picsident 
or a water should keep in his stables, or dnve m bis conveyance, 
or to make the penalty of a violation of those oiduis dismissal 
from the Service 

The first great change from this abnoimal condition of the 
Service, was caused by the conquest of Bengal The acquisition 
of ienitory naturally transformed these moi chants and tiadesmen 
into admiuistratois and diplomatists, but, neveitheless, tlie condi¬ 
tion of the Semee continued much the same as before Pitifully 
small salaries were still the rule, and it cannot be a matter of 
surprise, that those who engaged freely m private trade to remn^ 
nerate themselves, should now use the large powers, of which 
they suddenly found themselves posscbsod, for thou bclf-aggrann 
dizement. Loid Clivers missidh of rcfoim to India, and the o/fortv 
of Warren Hastings, the first Goveinoi General, seconded by the 
Act of Parliament, which ordained that no servant of the Crown 
or Company should accept presents from the Princes or other inha- 
bitanl^ of iodta, tended much to restiain the cupidity of the Com- 
pony’e j^ryuute, though, of course, they greatly reduced the odvon- 
the lestiiotmg the gams, with the exception of 

mkeralde pittam ^ the shape of salary then allowed, to prk 
vate trade. Lord’ ComwaiUis saw clearly the anomaly of this 
uHte of thingq, and strove to prohibit jmvate trade; but honest, 
eateful, conservative John could not see the policy of spending a 
Jew more pence to gain ever so lUany moi'e pounds, afid halted 

* •’ 
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an <1 vnotlUled till the Mimbtry came to his aid, andj impreseML 
with the Indian Goveiiioi (rcneial’s rej^iesentations, intioducewSp^ 
ckube in Ch*Mrter Act of 179 ‘i, piohibiting the Companyk Ser* 
vants engaging in piivate tiade To raise the salaiies of their 
Servants to such an amount as should bo worthy of their high 
position, a fair remuneiation for their important services, and a 
suitable oompenbalion foi the sarcnhce ot home and the pains of 
exile, soon became a necessity , and the seivioe fiom that time 
assumed a shape and aspect which it has retained to the present 
day# 

The commencement of the nineteenth century saw the Com¬ 
pany still a tiading body, but their character as rulers in India 
grew and strengthened m spite ul themselves. They would fam 
have gone on trading in then own quiet way if they could, but 
imperious circumstances would not permit that, and against their 
will they became a gieat and formidable Governing Powei recog¬ 
nized by the whole civilized world The change neeesbitaled 
n far Inghei ordei oi qualification than was formerly de¬ 
manded ot the Company's scivant^i, and Lord Wellesley, who 
was then Oovemoi Gineial of India, projected a College on a 
large scale, in older that * the wiiiein, on thou hist arrival, 

' should 1)8 subjected foi a pciiod ot two or three yeais to the 
' rules and discipline of some Collegiate Institution, at the seat 

* of Government.* Anticipating the sanction of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors to the piopobol, and fully peibuaded of the advisability, 
nay, necessity of the measuie, he at once opened the College of 
Fort William, which was to expand into the proportions which he 
had bhetched for his grand project, so soon as the sanction of the 
Court was received. This sanction was refused, the grand 
scheme was laid aside j but our readers are aware that the Colleges 
of Fort William, Madras and Bombay, with all their important 
^vantages, have continued till now. They coutnmed ev^n after 
a College, for the put poses contemfllated by Lord Wellesley, was 
establish^ m England, served to justify his opinion, that a 
$hort training for the y^ng writers in an educational insUtution, 
among the people with umom in publio life they would have 
to deal, was most desiiahle. But the College at Haileybury 
was ftn admirable institution, and fully answered the high and 
praetiool ends for which it was established It sent out futo the 
world of official and political life in India, many names 

add a lustre to the paj^ of Indian histoiy, and we gladly accept, 
in its full breadth of meaniilg, the opinion of a writer of the day, 
who says, * An abler or more honoiable body of public servants 

* has nmi been engaged m the administration of any cmintry 
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If in the world, than those who graduated at Haileyhury and pas* 
* aed College at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ’ Nor was the 
association at College without its advantages Friendships formed 
at home in youth were matured in a distant bind, a laudable 
emulation whicli may have sprung up at college, was carried 
with its beneficial influences, into a different Sphere, dbaiacters andi 
tastes, which were slowly formmg in early association u ith others, 
grow and strenglhcned and became confirmed under the same 
individual influences in after life, and so the Jhterary tswsteb ac¬ 
quired by the graduates of Ilaaleybury, were indulged iii at a 
distance from alma mater^ much to the credit of the institution. 
But better than all, there was created under this sfetem an 
fie eorpe^ a tacit compact and understanding among its 
members, which impelled them to act together to maintain the 
character, honor and elliciency of then exclusive service It is 
quite tnie that, whilst Ilaileybury flourished, theie was little 
change m the family names of its graduates and of the Cml 
list, but what of that ^ the efficiency of the public service was 
not in any way impaned by this circumstance On the contrary, 
the bright examples of fathers and uncles must have stimulate 
the younger representatives of the name, to be their woxthy and 
suocessful imitators 

But that together with these benefits there were many serious 
disadvant£^s, both in a social and ofiieial point of view, 
canndt be denied The spurious aristocracy it raised in a 
community whose class divisions have ever been a barnor to 
its advancement, the assumed fitness of its members for 
any service whatever, to which they might be appointed, 
the frequent changes of office, without reference to dnteced- 
etnts, which the rule of gradations m iiud emolument 

entailed, were some of the evils which disfigured one of the 
finest serviecb m the world, , These defects however did not 


undenmne its stability John Company had become unpopular; 
perhaps, because he was not fully undtpstood, but one of his most 
senous offences was his unlimited and patronage. It 

was not to be tolerated, that so many persons, without political 
power or social influence, posssessing no great amount of wodlth, 
but having merely the accidental advantage of being holders 
of Indian Stock, should have the power to confer rank and 
wealth by a simple nomination to the service, which in tune 
mi^t raise the fortunate recipient to the Governor Generalship 
of Biiiish India, and to emolument superior to any enjoyed ly 
ministers of the Crown. The Indian reform party ^tated the 
question m Parliament, and by the Charter Act of ld 53 , 
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patronage of the company m*the Civil and Medical sci vices was 
lost to it for ever. 

Whether the Competitive is an improvement upon the former 
system of nomination is a question which time alone can solve, 
the service has indeed been thrown open to all the educated 
gyouth of the United Kingdom; but it has, nevertheless, lost no¬ 
thing of its endufiiveucsa Tlie most serious defect of the Com¬ 
petition system, howcvei, is, that it is based on the error of con¬ 
founding learnmg with education. lAir hduciMium and special 
training of Hailoybuiy were whofly" ovmlooked, and a certain 
amount of learning,—of moie scholastic knowledge—was substi¬ 
tuted form system of pieparation, wlucli, though it may occa¬ 
sionally have failed, might with reason bo supposed to bo the 
most obvious means of ensuring tihaess and when we consider 
that the service was after the Chaitei act ot to he supplied 
fiom all ranks and classes ol the community, and remember 
to what peifcction cramming is oairied m England, we shall 
not be surprised to find, that, with the College at Ilaileybury, 
the piide and prestige of the Civil Service pioper has passed 
away. 

We have seen the oiigm and iise of the Covenanted Civil Ser¬ 
vice of the East India Company until it reached its zenith of 
power and impeltance, we have dibcoveicd what was the fiist 
parasitical plant which grew on this stately tree, and we shWl 
find that subsequent changes will be produced by ciTcum6tan« 
PCS/ os imperious as those under wbitb it spiung into being and 
was forced into strength and matin ity 

The teriitory of the Company had widened over the length and 
breadth*of the land, the demand for judicial and fiscal adminis¬ 
tration had increased with the acquisition ot territory, and 
what with expensive wars, and, pcihaps, not the most scientifio 
management of the finances of the country, the Company had 
been drifting for years into a very uncomfortable state of insol¬ 
vency, Paihament had already determined that a Covenanted 
Service was essential to the efficient administration of the 
governments but the Covenanted Service was deficient in strength 
to meet the exigencies of the state, it became necessary, therefore, 
to can in auRihary aid. The first step to this end, was to demand 
the help of Military meu for the performance of purely civil 
duty. Such employment was not unacceptable to those whooe 
prospects had hitherto }>een confined to army rank and promotion, 
and the measure suited the economical views of Government. 

The consequences of the mcasutc to the Army, do not fall 
within the scope of our observation. But even this means of 
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supplying Uie demand for executive control, was found inadequate, 
and it became necessary to look still tuither for additional 
strength 'Ehe materials were found ready prepared to hand. 

This impoitant change m the aspect ot the service, came on 
as p^odually and imperceptibly as all the rest hod done From 
an early period, m the historv ot the Covenanted Scivice we iind, 
that native writers, who were employed, as copyists, to relieve the 
Covenanted ofhoera of' the diudgeiy of the desk, filled the 
Goveinment course oi a ceniurv wo sec, that the 

advantages of employinl»hMilnder Government, had attraeted 
men of supeiior ability into this suboidinate seivicc by slow 
degrees higher and highei duties weic cutiusicd to this claims of 
servants, until they found themselves by their intelligence, chaiac- 
tci and faithfulness, in positions of high and impoitant exwutive 
control. The taunt of an aiiogant mcmhei oi the siqierior ser¬ 
vice, that the IJncovenanted Servants weio mcic hirelings, po«.ses8- 
ing no lights or ptivileges, and entitled to nothing lieyoud the 
wages ^hieh, as manual laboiers, they had earned, being i oiain'cd or 
dismissed at the pleasure of thou (covenanted oini»loyers, was not 
without truth. But the Government, more lust and honourahlo 
than then supcicilious seivant, iccognized theltl^ a Somoe* 
appointed them a status which then useiiilness and 4ibili^ had 
earned for them, and granted them privdoges oi loa\eof kflbtica 
add pensions, which pioved to ho not only a fan and libeiul con¬ 
cession to deseiving men, but also had the effect of leudermg 
this blanch of the Service moie valuable than it had been, A 
improving in no small measure its tone and chat actor, and, con- 
sequontly, its utility to the state Thesi‘ effects weie soon pei 
ceptible Some of the important exegutivo offices, which had 
been held and soiupulously letained for the superioi set vice, fell 
one by one into the hands of these subordinate uucovenanted 
till the once bioad line of demaication between the two 
became so faint and indistinct as to be scarcely ]iei ceptible, and 
•everal appointments weie made, both at Madras and m Bengal, 
which those in aiithonty who watched the interests of the moio 
favored Service, os secured to it by law, unhesitatingly set aside* 
Still the demands of the country for responsible executive admin¬ 
istration were not capable of being supplied by the exclusive 
Covenanted Servants, and thus it was that, with reluctance, but 
under the pressure of a necessity which was not to be^ avoided; 
the primary boundary lines which divided the services were 
removed further and further back into the territory held by the 
superior officers, to make way for the advancing tide of the 
more subordinate class of public Servants. 
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I'he appointment of an Uncovcnanled ofHccr to act as a 
Judge m Bengal, forced the Supreme Government to pass the foP 
lowing orders on this point “ According to Geo III, Cap* 10} 
' all vacancies happening m any ot the ofcces, places, or employ- 
' ments m the Civil line of the Covenanted service in India sipl| 
^ be. from lime to time, filled un and supplied from amongst the 


^ be, from i|me to time, filled up and supplied from amongst the 
' Civil SHjmlnts of the said Company belonging to tliiHlftpesidency 
‘ whemmtsuch vacancies shall respectively mig ht 

be difficult peiha^is to define very prcci6e%i||iy|||^^ 
which are or aie not included in the words 
* or employments in the Civil line ot the Compan^’^MR||||9||Hp| 
it IS quite ceitam that the office of Civil andBessions^H^UpHi 
eluded in them A reasonable interp^Plation always^ J^een 
put upon the words of the law, hut if these 'worHr >^hould!'J|||l| 
be interpreted, as not including those offices in the regular JwP 
cial and Hevenuo lines of the service which have hithert^been 
held only by Civil Sei vants of the Honorable Ctmpany^f t■JjUlW 
would he annulled altogethei ** ^ ^ ' * 

This attempt to illustrate the law, and the weak and inoohoSusive 
inferential conclusion to which the expounders of the Act arrived, 


only showed tlie difficulty which beset the q^uestion, and left it 
as uncertain as ever A Commissioner with the 

view to revise Civil salaiies and appoinimei^iPphl jm elabo¬ 
rate minute picpaied by Mr Eicketts, an attemptwra nic^iS to 
determine piecisely, what appointments should be consfuered 
00 coming fetiictJy within the meaning of the Act, and what, 
tiiongh once lield by the Covenanted Service, should be now 
d.eclared open to Uncovenanied officers; but this minute made a 
complicated subject still more complicated, and the suggCBtionfi 
it contained nevei received the sanction of authority, , ^ 

It cannot he denied, however, that the enquiry was 
a hlieral spirit. It was admits, that, as the UnoovennnbiiSWff 
vice was composed of all classes, Europeans, East Indians and 
lives, fitness should be the only acknowledged claim to prefMand{ 
that in defining the limits of the Covenanted and ITnCoyeianted 
nghts, opportunity should he taken to enlarge the list of Un- 
covenaniiiM offices, as far as might be done with justice to the 
claims of the Covenanted. It was contended that the fact 


of opening to the Uncovenanted servants, offices yrbltsfi had hi> 
therto been held as the pr^enptive iigbfc of the Cdvenanted ser* 
vice, would stimulate energies that were dormant from hopeless¬ 
ness, and raise up a large nnmbei of competitors, fully qualified 
for any duties with which Government might be willing to en¬ 
trust theffi i and tha efi^t of these suggestions was shown to 
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scrvicos of none but fully qualified persons would be 
I, and that tho rcbouroes ot the countiy would bo greatly 
^ed, Biooe it was not intended to rcraunerate the Uncovenant- 
necoidhntg to the standard ol salary allowed to the Covenanted 
MifllMb But wliilbt it wa.s the intention to reduce the salaiy 

1 ■. 1 *1" —r 



w seryou* 
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Coyfi^anted appointments when held by Uuwvcnant- 



on, 


itended, not without some show 
jpointiuentj whatever it might 
j European and Native, as either mi 
m The qorrectness of this ojnuion 
doubtful. Although it may be admitted, 
■nmv.it’isinwdioas that the same dutiea^and tespon- 

ddfereut salaries, a hl|^her re«< 
UilllPl^^opean and a lower one to A Native, yet, 
ijbng, the value of labour must be icgulatod by the 
)id commodity m tUe maiket. If one man can sell his 
% pood ippht on a lower scale than another, it is difii* 

. leS^ndpie p*ohcy of appointing an equal allowance to 
^ , ||o,ooB&equenoe of such ^^uatural equality is ovei* 
itmi^ <to ow> and only common jitsttee and fairness to the 
other, 'tlfuay be difiicul&to adjust iwries, in exact proportion 
to the ewmis ^^^^^erent ejbisaes of a heterogehous bei vice, 
but it ^ proUem which will, no doubt, adpout.ot 

some l^d opMMDln . 

Tt^'olnclmiig paragraph of Mr. Uickctts* note, explains 
practical recite to which his euqniiy tended. Ho says —*Tne 
^ steps nccessaiy in this matter,' namely the icvision of civil 
Iwkriei and appointments, * aie, first, the icvibion of the list and 
transfer of 6il^ery Office, or class of offices which it may be 
'' to reserve for the Covenanted service, io the 
IgSididy efivd;' secondly, the modilicmon of 
1. Cap w^ioh rules that all vaoancoos hap* 
.ill |qiy office^ plai^^or.^^ in the Civil line 

P0rv1^ In^ India, heiog under the degree 

* of Cwitpilloi^ amiU be from time to time filled up and supplied 

* from aAn^ the Civil Seivants of the said Company belong- 

* mg to thelRresidency wheiein such vacancies shall respoctivcTy 

* happen# anjj. the enumeration of the offices which shall be ex- 
'olusively llliild by Covenanted Servants, and shall not be 
>* ppstowed on &y other class except on temporary emer^nciee 

* when Covenanted ofilcers will not bo available, and thirdly, 
' should the doctrme of payment according to lace prevail, a 

declaration of the per oentago by which the soilarief now 
^i^djQsted fdiall be decreased when au office may be beet^iM qw 
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* a person of ISiiropeati dcsoeni born m India, ot au Eiibt Indian, 

* or a Christtan Native, or a Hindoo or a Mahomcdati Native' 

It was not to be concealed that the Unco vena nted Service had 
now risen m importance, and become au element moie than ever 
nsefo] in the adminiRtiation ot the State, and at this particular 
junctme, steps weie taken to impiove and confirm their advan¬ 
tage, They memoiialized the Home Gbvernment, with the. 
sanction it is helieved of the local authorities, with a view to a 
reconsideration ot the regulations under which they were placed, 
relative to leave of absence and ultimate retirement from the 
Service. This was a most judicious movement, and the prayer 
of the petition was reasonable and moderate, and supported bv 
aiguments and leprescutations, which those even, whose inteiests 
weie antagonistic to the memorialists, weie unalile to impugn 
The memoiial embraced thiee leading points, and they were sueh 
as it was believed the Government would be willing to consider. 
First That the bai be removed which, by law, (Act 33 Geo. 
Ill) excludes Uncovenanted Seivants, whatever might be their 
menis or special qualifications, from holding oihees lieiotofore 
reserved for the Covenanted Scivice Sdcondl^ That the tales 
Ibi leave of absence be relaxed, and Thully, That the peiiod of 
service qualifying foi pension should be reduced. 

With lespect to the iiist of these, it cannot be a matter of 
surprise that the senioe which gained a ocitain amount of con- 
Bideiation as moie copyists, and when the only qualification re¬ 
quited of it was penmansliip, should look for higher privileges 
when in the course of a century they had nsou to fill offices 
of high ttusi. They were now beginning to ^tand side by side 
with the members of the Covenanted Seivico in the executive 
admimstiation of the oountiy, and Government had already 
admitted them to occupy a certain position within the limits of 
the disputed ofhcial territory, which by law was to held by the 
Covenanted Service alone The demand of the Governniient foi 
executive officers Iiad forced them to employ uncovenanted 
Agency, until the proportion of Uncovenanted to Covenanted 
officers in only the Judicial and Revenue lines, was found m Bengal 
to 1)6 as 408 to 163, m the North Western Piovinces ns 363 to 
181$ with a stall gt eater preponderance of Uncovenanted Ser¬ 
vants in the Punjab, and the presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 
The Memorialists did not ask fbr equal rights with the Ccvenaiit>^ 
ed Service* but only foi advantages supeiior to those rvhich had 
long ago been conmed to themselves os recognized pubUo ser¬ 
vants ; they solicited that those of them ' who had passed 

* through a term of approved service in India should not solely 
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‘ by VII tne of a sytstom/ and a la«r, unsuitod to the present age, 
be passed over when* qualified and worthy to be pionHoted tn 
oJSiees, hitherto leseived exclusively for membets of the Cove¬ 
nanted sei vice. There was a fear, perhaps, that if the land-mai ks, 
which divided the Covenanted from the Uncovenanted eeivice, 
were altered according to the petition, the absence of any definite 
luje of admission into the Uncovenunted service would apen the 
door to the cxeicise of pationage, andi;o the abuse of the powci 
which the measure would place in the hands of the loi‘al 
(lovcinraonts, and that nepotism would inundate India willi 
incompetents fiom home But the foicthought of the JMe- 
inoiialists led them to fence round the prayei with conditions,' 
which would secure ft well earned advantage to themselves, and 
yet icndei any abuse of powei or pationage an impossibility. 
* Thepiayoi of your Memonalists is on behalf ot the Uncovenan- 
' ted ofiicors ot apptomd seivwe otifpj whose able and faithful 
' discharge of important duties must, in many cases be a better 
' test of quaUfieation for lesponsible office, than scholastic ae- 
' quuements alone * This clause not only showfe how the admis¬ 
sion into the hitheito exclusive ohices might be secured to men 
best qualified to fill them, so that the interesls ot (lovernmeiit 
should be snbseivod, but it also suggests that, looking to those 
inteiestSj it is wiser to employ men of practical expeiienoo, ot 
tiled and proved fitness, than, for the sake of merely supporting 
a weakened oligarchy and the faded prestige of a once powerful 
body, to entrust important offices to those whose scholastic ac- 
({uirements might be admitted, but whose assumed fitness lies 
111 the fact of their being members of the supeiioi service 

In consideiiiig different systems, we ate apt to assume oppo¬ 
site conditions without sufficient pi oof But it must not l>e 
supposed, because men of superior scholastic acquirements have 
been admitted mtu the Covenanted service under the competition 
system, t)^t its members, under the former regime were deficient 
in such aocomplibhments, or that the Unoovonanted service are 
wholly wanting in intelleotnal culture The higher advantages 
now opening out to the last service, have altraeted to it 
gentlemen of education, which, under more fortunate circum¬ 
stances, would have placed them on ant equal footing with theif 
more favored brethren, and there is no question, that the number 
of such will increase with the gradual imiirovements whoh may* 
be anticipated The most that can be said of the competitive 
system is, that the mental discipline which is necessaiy to arrive 
at eminence in scholastic acquirements, would probably stand m 
good stead m the application of the mind to the business of life, 

2a ^ 
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but in. this system the adoption of snitablo means to a specific 
end IS wholly wanting;^. Clevei lads who* have shone in Classics 
or MathematicSji or have been well ciammcd for examination 
in the Soieno^j are pushed into positions of admimstiative im- 
portanee^ or il^ecutive control, and expected to succeed W virtue 
of their mathematical or classical training. Now, witm>at re¬ 
ferring to the natural tendency of the mind to relax its efiorts 
%^hen the object for whiCh its stiength was put forth has been 
attained, there is obviously no preparation in this system for the 
Woik to be performed No sort of provision is made foi that 
training which Lord Wellesley contemplated when he proposed a 
College for young writers in the heart of their future labors, or 
better still for that preparation for the higher duties of office 
which the Uncovenanted service acquire by a familiar practical 
acquaintance with the vaiious branches of the administration, 
through means of the early and systematic peifurmance of their 
subordinate duties 

To return to the Memonal The two other petitions it con¬ 
tains are, for the relaxation of the existing rules for Leave of 
Absence fo# the Uncovenanfed Seivice, which were felt to be im- 
necessartly stimgent, and for a leduction m the period of ser¬ 
vice qualifying for pension, which was considered too long The 
rules for leave of absence for the Covenanted Service, provide for 
Biek leave for a period of throe years consecutively, the absentees 
mtainmg their appointments foi two ‘years For tlie first two 
years of absence they draw half pay, not exceeding £1,000 nor 
less than £500 pei annum, and for the third year £500 are allowed 
to officers of 10 ycars^ standing, and £250 to those below 10 
years The rules for the Uncovenanted Seivice also allow three 
years sick leave m all, but only two years can be consecutive, 
and before a second leave is gi anted, ^ service of two years is 
necessary. The pay on leave, is half the amount of sllary for the 
first year, not exceeding £600 per annum, and one third of salary 
after that penod. The Uncovenanted Service do nol: petition for 
an extension of the peiiod of leave, they are satisfied to have, 
like the Covenanted Service, three years sick leave during the 
whole term of service, nor do they ask for any modification of 
the allowances already glinted to them darmg such absence. 
All they want is, that the three years leave may be available at 
one term or by mstaiuients, as it may be required, and the 
prayer is not unreasonable. There can be no practical good 
m lUaking it difficult for a servant to obtain temporary rest 
firom bis labor under certain general limits, whenever ill ncalth 
may compel him to seek repose, and the pecuniary loss which 
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the meaRuie entails^ will be a sul&cient safegaaid against a reeort 
to it on small grounds. 

In lospect to Pui lough, the Covenanted Service arc allowed 
three yeais, available by instalments after ceitam periods of 
SCI vice, vacating their Oihees, with pay during absence of a 
year Uncovenanted Sei vice are now allowed one year wiihout 
pay durmg the whole course of their service, and such absenoe 
does not reckon as service. Seeing that the Service is loeeivlftg 
daily accessions from a class to whom furlough, is as gie it a bene¬ 
fit as to the Covenanted Service it is not surprising that the me- 
moiialists should pray for two years fuilough, on one third salary. 
It IS intended that this privilege shall be fully and fairly earned 
They ask that the hist grant sliall not be made untd after 10 
years soivice, and the second not until aftei a further service of 
five years, but that after fifteen years of unbroken seivice fur¬ 
lough should be granted for two years continuously. The piesont 
rules of the Uncovenanted Service, iii respect to leave on*Private 
Affairs, aie the same as tliose which apply to the Covenanted 
Service, namely, six months in every six years on half pay, with 
this diffeience, that the lialt pay of tlie Uncovenanted service 
IS restneiod to tCOO a yeai as a maxiiniim The leave of ab¬ 
sence which counts as service m lespect to the Covonant{*d Servant 
are four years m all—three of fui lough and one of sick leave-— 
besides absence on pimlcge leave and on piivate allUiis The 
Uncovenanted Service m#iy, under piesent rules, claim as service 
two years of sick leave,’besides piivilege leave, and leave on, 
private affaiis , but with exemplary magnanimity the memona- 
lists give up ttie advantage oi reckoning %bsence on sick leave 
as service, and ask to rctam this concession only foi the period 
passed on privilege and casual leave The expediency of fore¬ 
going an advantage already yielded by Government, may, 
perhaps, h$ questioned, but it affords a proof of the spirit 
df earnestness and moderation which characterizes the movement. 
The memonahbts also propose, that the piesent rules be retained 
fot special and privilege leave, which are much the same as those 
which apply to the Covenanted Service, privilege leave of 1, S or 
3 months consecutively being granted to bof^ branches of tike 
service, after 11, oi 38 months of actual service 

There is no direct analogy between the two branches of 
the Civil Service in respect to retinng pensions The mem¬ 
bers of the Covenanted service quit the service on an an¬ 
nuity purchased by monthly deductions from their salaries, 
a moiety of the purchase money being contnbuted by the 
State, whdst the Uncovenanted Servants retire on a certain 
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late of peiibiun panted as a fiee (^lil by Oovemmcnt after 
ceitam toims of approved service The conditions at present 
are, a pension of 4 P^y ^ ludicial officers, and ofiicers in the 
educational Bepaitment, aftei 15 years service under Medical 
Certificate, and afUh SO yearn to all other Cncovenanted officers 
On lialf pay on Medical Certificate to judicial and eduStional 
^officers aftei twenty-two years’, service, and to all other Uncove¬ 
nanted servants after 30 years’ seivice And a retirmpr pension 
of \ pay to all Uncovenanted officers without Medical Ceitificate 
after 35 yeais’ service Lilieral as these concessions are, the ])ro- 
traeted teimsot service to constitute qualification, p^catly dimin- 
,ish then yalue, and often i educe the prospect ot the Uncove¬ 
nanted seivant, to toil and labor unbroken and unremitting, foi 
life The prayer of the Memorial therefore is, that all sections and 
depaatments ot the Uncovenanted service should be bi ought 
under one unifoim code ot rules, that service before the age of 
yesitM shall not leckon os qualifying for pension, and that the 
period passed on leave of every sort, except casual and pimlege, 
'sliall also be ex^uded. This giound work being establibhed, the 
Memonalibtb ask foi | jiay after 15 jeais’ seivice under Medical 
Certificate fqf half pay aftci 22 years’ service under Medical 
Certificate, and for a letiimg pension of half pay without Medi¬ 
cal Certificate after 25 yeais’ service 

T)ie same spiiit of moderation which char.ioterized the other 
petitions of the Memonal is apparent «i|My|he prayers relating 
to Retiring Pensions This will be adn^led when the effects 
on both mind and body fiom sustained, hard, active service, 
frequently combined •with seveie mental exertion, in a de¬ 
pressing and often sickly tiopical chmate are considered In 
ordei that undue advantage should not be taken of the pri¬ 
vilege of letneraent after 25 years, m a service not strictly 
guided hy ipJes fci admission, it id provided that service to 
reckon foi pension shall not commence tdl file age of 21 years* 
so that no servant could possibly letire, unless disabled fiom 
sickness, tiU the age of forty-six and then after active service of 
a full quaitcr of a century, m the tiying and wasting climate of 
India But after all it is an advantage placed within the grasp 
of the few only who might bo able to accept it It is reasonable 
to suppose that many will continue in the service after th^ are 
entitled by nde, to pension The pleasures of retirement are 
not to be compared to the advantages of full pay to men whose 
expensive private and family lesponsibilities have grown up 
aiound them with their increasing means, to maintain which re¬ 
tirement allowances are wholly inadequate; necessity could alone 
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excufle the sacrifice of income winch rotiiement would entail, and 
if such necessity did really esiet, it would be emelty to refuse an 
indulgence purchased at so severe a cost These remarks apply 
with still greater fotce to retirement on Medical Ceitificate 
The liberality with which the Christian portion of the TTn- 
covenlinted Service, who are the chief promoters of this radve- 
ment, have ndmitt^ their nativenbrethien into full paitu*ip.itioii 
witli themselves, in the advantages they propose, is highly com¬ 
mendable and worthy of special remarks 

Equal legislation demands peifeet similaiiiy of comhtion 
No system of jnnsprudeuce, no effoits of the most philanthropic 
statesman can force things into a state of equali^ which arc 
essentially unequal The piotess of laiamg the mfciior to the 
level of the supenozielass must be gradual, at the same time it is 
impossible to depiess the superioi class without humiliating itand 
pio<lu(ing the most disastious consequences to hotli The process 
of assimilation may bo pioraoted, by extending the privilege 
of the higher to tho lower older, which they may by degrees 
improve to their own benefit,* bnt not by violently confcinng 
eqiud lights-poweis a”*! privileges to all alike, winch, m effect, 
would place the infeiior m a position of unnatural and iin- 
meiited lelative elevation above the siqicrior ordei* In tho TJn- 
covenanted Seivice, as in the community at largt*, there an 
admixtme of the Anglo-saxoii and the native To place noth 
on an equal footinajjlt pay and emoluments, would be to give 
the native an advahfftge over the Chnstun, to put tlie one 
at once m a condition of affluence, whilst dooming the other 
to a far more proti acted term of servitucl^’, for it is impossible 
to deny the eonectness of the opinion of the Sudder Court of* 
Madias, that 'it is not too much to compute tho value of a 
' rupee to a native sA> three times what it js to an Eui opoan * 
Theie is, as has been said, an esseiiful difference of condition m 
such a case^ which dfeties the application of the piinciples of equal¬ 
ity, without palpable injustice to the lughei and bettci oidci. 
But when we turn to the privileges and advantages which 
the Uncovenanted, as a service, seek, these distinctions and diffei- 
ences of condition vanish, and all may equitably stand on a 
common platform Theie is a feelf*.ad]usting piinciple in tho 
measuie, which will operate to adapt the rules to the conditions 
of every individual member of the scivice. Nothing is forced, 
one docs not get more than another, or more than he actually 
requires, but certain privileges arc placed within the reach of 
all alike, and those alone who want them, wdl avail themselves 
of them Why should not a native, actuated by a sp int of laudable 
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ambition^ equally with the Emopeaiij who may he drawn hy 
fajmly ties and home assocuiions, visit England on furlough^ iC 
he can ? Or why should Government exact more than the ser¬ 
vice of a quarter of a centuiy fiora a native, before he w peinutted 
to retire on half pay, simply because he is a native If 
he can labor on m the country of his birth, and amidst all 
Ills social ties and connectioni beyond that period, it is very 
certain he will do so, and if he cannot, there is no reason why 
he should not be set at hboity with the proportion of the piivi- 
loges conceded to the aerviie, which, by a faithful discharge oi 
duty, he may have earned lor himself It w in this principle 
that the inloiior oiders, by shaimg m, and improving for them¬ 
selves the advantages of the superior classes, become assimilated 
to and amalgamated with them 
The Gneovenanted Service may congratulate itself on the pros¬ 
pects which are opening out before it The blow stiuck at the 
pationage of the Covenauted Service, the financial exigencies of 
the State, and the large demands of the Executive Adminis- 
tiaiioii caused by the extension of territory, and the gradual m- 
tTOduction of English institutions into the countiy, liave done 
for it what ndi effoits of its own could have accomplished 
They have brought about changes which, thirty years ago, would 
have staitled and paialyzed the nerves of the haidiest, and most 
easy going Bast Indian Uncovenanted servant, if he could have 
seen them m all then present magnitude and reality# 

Tlie opportunity is not to be lost The hotter portion of the Un¬ 
covenanted Service need not now expect to drudge on in obscurity 
in the lower ranks Hkbility must show itself and nse to the 
surface The demands of the Executive Admimstration which 
are gieat must be supplied, and m no direction can the authori¬ 
ties look to eupplemort the Covenanted Service with such assur¬ 
ance of success, as to the subordinate cognate service, the train¬ 
ing of whose membeis in official details fits them for the high¬ 
er appointments of executive control 
The demand will cieate the supply The concessions sought 
for in the Memin lal if granted will attract men of superior ability, 
audit is quite within the range of piobabihty that, as the eaily 
writers of the Covenanted service lose to fill the highest posts under 
Govei'nment, so the mere copyists, the first lepresentatives of 
the Uncovenatited Service, may find themselves, m time, occupy¬ 
ing positions m the administration of the State, the attainment 
of which they now view with incredulity, not perhaps umnixed 
with a feeling of awe at the impoitant trusts, and large respon¬ 
sibilities which they will entail 
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We have been the iibC and pi ogress of the Civil Senmeo, wo 
have observed how then originally contracted and limited plans 
gave way to circumstances, which, unlooked Im and undebited, 
made them masieis of an Empiie* This mighty Empire has 
now passed into moiele|pitimate hands, and the great andpowci- 
fiil Ohgaichy is dissolved. It is dissolved, but, with tnfling 
changes, the Government and administration of the Company 
btiH remain, to undergo revolutions still moie smpnsing per¬ 
haps, than any that have 3?et befallen them The poweiful 
institution, by means of which the Company worked out its 
plans, the Covenanted Civil Service also remains, but its pa- 
tionage is gone, its prestige dimmed Tine, it is still a close 
and exclusive service, but every day vrd find new avenues opening 
to admit strangers withm its sacred enclosure, and behold profane 
feet treading the charmed cirele The post official histoiy of 
India IS replete with interest and instruction, but what has been, 
aflords no clue to what is yet to come 
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Abt VIII •^Meport to ih Sccretan/ of State foi India m Comctl 
on Mailwo^e tn India, Jor the ^ear 1800-61, Inland Danvers, 
Msq,, Secretaty Jiallway Depadment, India Office l6t Map 1861 

T his is tho second report that lias emanated from the able 
Homo Secictaif to thellaiiway Department, and it ceitain- 
ly draws public attention to tho important subject, on which 
it treats, in a very popular manner Mr Danveis seems to bo 
a pfroat master of figuies, a most perfect statistician it is curious 
also to observe the careful manner, in which he obeys the man¬ 
dates of the people of old, who said to then prophets * Piophesy 
unto us smooth things^ We who had all been for months 
under the belief, that * our railways* were on the eve of being 
loft to the mercy of the winds and rams, and the shareholders, 
who always seem to live undei a dtead of some repudiation as to 
the Intel est of their money, are cheered by Mr Danveis* able 
statement, breathe freely, and wondei, why the public do not 
rush to the Stock Evchange and buy then shaies for double 
their real value, that value being ]ust wj[iat they will fetch 
We omiDt the leport and turn twenty-eight pages ovei, one 
alter the othei, and feel dazzled at the mass of hgures, met with 
at every page Each paragiaph seems to lead to another, of 
greater interest Thousands of pounds and millions of lupoes are 
^ked about in a manner that, at first, seems reckless, but, which 
upon mature consideratlbn, may be seen to lead to ical knowledge 
of our financial state in leference to railways We aie early in¬ 
formed, that at last, Government at Home has stopped the 
guarantee system, and liberally paid the Oude Hallway Com¬ 
pany £12,166 Os 5d, with inteied, and we hope in exchange, 
something has been given to Goveinment that may turn up to 
the advantage, of tho local Oude Railway Company Then wo 
find, notivithstandmg Sir C Wood’s statement m the House 
of Commons, the intentions of the Government of India, have 
been carried out, and the following important lines aie abandoned, 


or more mildly putting it, postponed 
These are the lines, from 

Allahabad to Jubbulpore . 227 

Delhi to Dahoie 240 

Sholapore to Bellary 188 

Total miles postponed ... , . 650 
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Wo are coiwolt <1 however by bomiy told js$|at' the extent of Ime 
'now in com so of execution i& 2,93 miles, w i^hieh 1,353| miles 
'will piobably be opened during the piesent yeai In 1802 
' almost all iheiest will, it is expected, be finished, including the 
' great trunk line trom Calcutta to Delhi' All we can say in 
1 elercncc to this bright picture is, it i& a consummation most de¬ 
voutly to bo wished foi We have our misgivings Even Mr 
Danvers in para 10, honestly states that 'some veiy foimidable 
'works have yet to be finished, v^hich neeessardy involve iisk^of 
' delay,* 

The advantage of Indian Railways toEngland is clear, from the 
statement m paia 12, tliat duiing the jiast yodi 23t,710 tons of 
materials, costing £2,110,703 were despatched to this country. 
Add to this the enormous sum of £30,015 as pay of Directors and 
Engiiioeis-w and wc have £2,170,718, but if we turn 

to page 10 we find ‘amount expended by Railway Companies 
'm England, between Jst of May 1800 and 30th Apiil ISOf, 
'£2,42'»,t78,* so thatwe have the large sum of 121*8,700 unac- 
counttKl for The paiticulars would stand as in Table I at 
page 392 * 

Now we are not jirepared for a moment to assume, that these 
enoimousuniceountedior.Bums, have been spent by the Directois 
and then fnendji in dintlhrs at Ciecnwich and Rlack<fil||||, but 
some explanation is required NotwithstaiKling the statement of 
Mr Danvers that 351,317t stood 'to eiodit of Companies 30ih 
Apiil 1801 (partly estimated)* that gentleman*s own figiiies 
on the same page show that the Railway Companies, were 
£230,098 behind the woild Thus 


Amount to ciedit of Com]>anies SO Apid 18G0— 2 212,400 
Amount lauMMi up to 20 Apid 1801 5,H11971 


Pei Contia Expended in England 

——- m India » 

—. ' i n Itidu (bj estimate) 


Dofit lency - - 

Add advance pai 


- 8,064,380 

2.425,478 
' -4,129,872 
1,735,128 

8,200,178 


- 236,Oi)8 

2i tiom (3ov • G82,^KX) 


Due from Railway Companies 30th Apiil 18G1 £ 918,098 

The unaccounted expenditure m England, has curious featured 
alxiut it The Punjaub Company procures 24,106 Tone while 
the East India Comx>any has 51),448 'tons of materials, and yet| 
the unaccounted for expenditiue i8 lelatively £55,819 against 

2 B 




* ISusla cunous, as the erpenditore for material w much m excess of the total statement 
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£17,714, and moie Btiango still, tlio Great Indian Peninsula has 
only 25,971 I'ons and its iinevplained expenditure is nearly 
€100,900 The Bombay and Batoda having purchased 32,9?i(> 
Tons, has only €1*,208 unaccounted for We ar^ quite unable 
to explain, and must leave to the ingenuity'(W our readeib tlie 
solution of these discrepancies. It is a cunous quebtion to ask, 
if the progress be made mlho Indian Railway Systi'm, that is 
tontcmplated for 1861-62 1862-63, what is tohcconjeof the 
English eslablifehments now costing ncaily £40,000 pei annum'!’ 
It has boon said, that m olden times, Railway Directors turned 
cah-dnvers A note of warning has |||j|etkt]y been Sht^nded, 
for we read that a reduction of £500 ffftf neeh made When once 
a line is opened m this Country, wliat is wanted with Boards of 
Directors and consulting Engineers ^ and if m 1861-65 the oxpiui- 
dituie of all the CompAiiics in England will only amount to 
£100,000, the establishment at ihoir piesent late would <*<)st 
30 per cent The Diicctois may try and keep alive the idea 
oi their being rc(|uiied for extensions, but if we mistake not, 
the guarantee system has exhiiusted itself It has moreover 
worked sd badly in many ways, that m India it has few fnends; 
as may be seen by the fact, that out of the €35,000,000 laiscd 
(or Indian Railways, only £669,000 has bceiu. siibsculied m 
India, and of that we may say, not a tenth is by #if4.ve Capi¬ 
talists. So fai as tlie mapirity of the Railway Odieefll India 
aie eoDcofnod, we Mieve tlicy are mditteient as to whether they ^ 
seive a Company df Goveiumeiit We know of some good mei^ 
of the Engineei Staff having endeavouitxl to obtain an exelunge, 
to the Public Works Depaitmcnt, as foi non-professional men, 
they care for little beside their monthly stipends Wo may 
state here, that the amount of capital which it has been thought 
pmdeiit not to subsciibe foi abandoned lines, is €7,500,000 We 
give m page 394 a statement showing the Estimated Evpendituie 
on Railways during the year 1861—1862 iii England and m India. 
This statement gives us some information that may be new 
even to the highest authorities in Indu It explains the sums 
advanced by Government to various Companies who wcie unable 
to raise funds. The account stands thus — 


£ 

Madras , ... 250,000 

Scinde - 48,000 

Bombay and Baioda 364,000 

Calcutta and South Eastern 20,000 


Total 


682,000 
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This £0813,000 was advanced out of tlio loan of three mil¬ 
lions, borrowed at the close of the last session of Parliament 
for the Railways, so that there must ha%ja been a balance of 
£2,318,000, which, with the five millions nouH|i(jiTc>wed, leaver at 
the disposal of Government £7,318,000, and » the total expen¬ 
diture anticipated diuin^ 1861-^2 is £8,000,000 £ne Compames 
need only raise £682,000, but we anticipate some of the Com¬ 
panies will try to raise their own funds, apd will piobably suc¬ 
ceed to the followmg extent 

Company By Calls By Debentures 


East Indian 

36,000 

2,704,841 

Great Indian Peninsula 

800,000 

483,832 

Eastern Bengal . . 

124,000 

357,649 

Southern of India 

25,000 

112,058 

Pimjaub , ... 

. 350,000 

0 


1,335,000 

8,718,380 

1,335,000 

Total that wiU be laised by Railway*) 

5,083,380 

Compames. 

s 


We do not think we are too sanppume in anticipating that 
this amount will lie obtained peihaps the JSast Indian, may re¬ 
quire a short loan, to enable tfiem to make then fiiuncial ar¬ 
rangements , but Glynn & Co, Prescott &Co, Bevan & Co, Smith, 
Payne & Co and hovcial other laige banks are known to h.we 
lai ge accumulations of Indian Bond interest, belonging to their 
constituents, which will find investment in the East Indian Line. 
With tins contemplated assistance, Government will only have to 
supply £2,916,620 oui^of the £7,318,000 which we have clearly 
shown, IB now unappttopnated, leaving a balance of £1-,401,380; 
and with Mr Laihg^s* hnanciaJ statement, showing our income 
equal to our expenditure, what use, we would ask, is to be made 
of this most useful sum of money ^ It has long lieen the wish of 
the Government of India to make its own Hadways, and it 
would appear that some of this money might at once be ap¬ 
plied for the puriioee Some tramways m Calcutta, some railroads 
in •Oude and Rohilcund have long been under consideration, 
some systematic net-work of metiUed ro^, and notwithstanding 
the Ixuintiful supply of rain with which we Iiavo this season 
been blessed, special irrigation works might be assisted At 
least, we hope Government will use the money for the cotin- 
try'b good. 
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We have pcnnted out some vciy ertraordinary ihm^s in Mi 
Panvexe^ report, vf^hich require exjilaiiation, and, no doubt, they 
will be attended to; but we aie certain that the Sccietary i» 
fully justified in taking the cheering view he docs of our future 
in reference to Railways Some Companies indeed are helpless¬ 
ly insolvent, particularly the Madras, and the Bombay and 
Baroda, and perhaps some hues, when opened, will cause great 
disappointment, and give nse to a line of action little expected 
at present. Yet oui Railway system must lie extended and 
there appears little doubt the English Paihament will be 
glad to assist us if necossaiy One most serious matter to the 
Government and the Shareholders is the Guaranteed Inteiest, 
and we confess we M the statement, showing 

the amount ot Guarantor Interest paA'to the .Railway Compa¬ 
nies up to the Slst December last. 'We can conceive nothing, 
more likely tq.'give confidence to Shareholders than such a state¬ 
ment, and jye are much obliged to Mr. Danvers for his concise 
compilation, which we Table 111 

TABLE III ' 


Ck>uri.siEB 

Interest paid to 31st 
Dec 1854, Engluid 
and India 

Ihtfkest FAin iir I860 

- - ^ - 

Total ain(Ant*lE in¬ 
terest paid to Slst 
, Daember 1860 

Englutd 

India 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

BoBt lodian, 

2,069,183 

666,870 


666,870 

2,736,089 

ElMtern 

29,841 

26,703 

« 

26,703 

66,614 

lpldoaM» and South Eagtorn, 

6,320 

8,728 


8,722 

14/)12 

ASudrha, 

663,116 

214,076 

p 

214,976 

778,092 

tiAHt Southern of India, 

6,466 

13,708 


13,703 

19,169 

Gitoat Ind^oa Tomnmda, 

909,471 

280,747 

8,610 

208.367 

1,207,828 

EtonW ond BarodSi 

187,970 

03,906 

476 

94,412 

232,412 

s « alt 

106,450 

63,460 

601 

63,070 

159,420 


40,823 

33,180 

» 

83,180 

73,403 

Iftdiu $teaui FlotiSot 

H,171 

13,669 


12,669 

33,740 

1- , 

ElliSSOISi 

HSI!!1 

9.587 
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Tke annual eaiiunj?s of the Railways, on the 80th June 1860 
amounted to about £318,810 Those for thaycar ending 80th 
June next, may piobably amount to £400,000 which will be 
set off against the sum to be paid by Government toi the guar¬ 
antee The Report also gives the number of bhaicholdors of 
Indian Railway Stock as 17,118 m 1860, while the year before, 
the number of Shareholders was 15,824, so that there'has been an 
incieosc of one thousand eight hundied and ninetv ,538 
among the latger, that is, those holding more than the value 
of £1,000, and 1,856 among the smaller propnetois holding less 
than £1,000, The share capital, in the same period, had m- 
crea^^ed from £22,920,000 to £2.^,87,057 

Having taken this hnlty icwlj^ o$ 6a«incial position of 
the Railway Companies, w laid down by ‘Mr Ban vets, wo will 
tttrn‘»tothe"Tiaflie” operations of the thice Companies, viz. East 
Indian, Gieat Indian Fenmsula and M.idras V^hout parti- 
oidaiizing the trajEc of each line, we mil content o^pnidves by 
giving tlie ^Statements,’ trafhe of the 

thre^'IMlilways, '^hicb will be louHWn^fc ^8, 399 and 400, 

Wo make no apology for gmng tl^lPlh Statements,’ as 
their value, is undoubted, and they arc not obtainable in this 
countnr, they lead Uo also to a real knowledge of the steady ad-* 
vanceij^P^'^^ Railway System It is pleasant to observe hoW 
cveiy thing is on the increase While, however, the three mam 
linos give us hopes of futuie well-domg, the Homo Secretary 
honestly gives us a picture less promising, in the details of the 
Bombay and Baioda Line, where upon 29 miles, winch cost about 
£500,000 the traffic of twenty one veoks produced £609 194 
piofit or about €1508 per annum instead of 25,000£. But, m 
tins ease, as m all others, where the features of fJic calculation 
maybe veiy disheartening, Mr Danvers comes forwaid with 
some encouraging explanation, and he says 

*In February la&t, #9 miles of the Bombay and Borodn 

* Railway were opened for tiaffic, but, inasmuch os both ends <ff 

* the bne terminated on the opposite sides of the nvers to the 

* towns which the Railway is to connect, the traffic was com<^ 

* menced under very disadvantageous ciroumstauocs, and waili 

* ooufliied almost entirely to passengei traffic The results, tKere- 

* fore, can foim no criterion of what the traffic will be wheil 
^ the Railway is earned across the Taptee and Nurbudda Bivem# 

* The Bndge over the former is now completed, and tnams 

^ mnnmg over it TIic latter will, it is expected, be m the same ^ 
' position in June next*—In reference to the ratio of wo*kiii|i!| 
expences to receipts on the East Indum Lme^ we lemm the , 
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STATEMENT No 2. 

Statemni showing the numlet of Passengeis pef mile in ihe Ikies 
Railways, duung the years snding Ime 1869 and 1860 


7«ar eoArng 

On the East 
Indian 

0l|4he Great lU 
4ian Peniusnla.* 

^tW lilted 

L IP 

jActtage oil the 
Iimm. 

Both June 1860 

1860 

It),288 

9,661 

4,369 

6,987 

1^ 

7,044 

. 6^698 


STATEMENT No 3 

Statement showing the Propoiiioi, pn centt oj Rassengersf contributed 
pel mile by each of the three companies, during ihe years 
?Sith June 1859 aiui 1800 * 


Year ending 

East Indian 

Great Indian 
Penuu^jUa 

Madras 

^ -IflhwatJ. 

30th June 1860 

49 0 

200 

80*1 

„ 1868 

486 

412 

102 


STATEMENT No 4 


dtateISfm showing the Proportion per cent of Passengers conveyed 
%n each class, by the thee companies combined, during the 
I years 1859 and 186#. 



Ist class. 

2nd class 

8td claas. 

30th June 1860 > 

08 

84 

828 

j, 1869 It 

12 

62 

926 
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euliousfact, that that latio waa loweat^m 14^07, the year of the 
mutiny j it has Mncc risen to mOf^utj||l^ ik Va«» in 1 HfiC The 
Directors of the Oreat Indian Peninsma 4^]kmLAve f>o elahoiate 
a statement, contenting themsclv^ with sayiiWittmt the ratio in 
1859 was 58 8 and m 1800 it wa& 80*5 TheX^d^as likewise re¬ 
presents the ratio m 1859 as 1800 What¬ 
ever may be the bad teaturMyi|wy cal^or whatever 

gencial cause of mistrust Home ^^^cretary's 


fiicourage 
sronoe to 


gencial cause of mistrust Home .^^cretary's 

^port, may be found some tp|ncourage 

aU to look foiwardto^%'|i|M||VppHniatibn IpJt^ronce to 
the “ General TrarorSUw^jSsaj^s ^ 

'Although these statements exhibit satisfaetoiyllpuUPillNSp^ 
'increased traffac, and indicate an iropioved policy with rOspect to 
' the legulation of faies and the ailaptatioii of the liailways to the 
'peciiluii cm umstances of the country, then lenmnorativc powcis 
‘ cannot safely be dolei niinod until the lines are (omplctcd from end 
' to end, and are m fair woi king oidei Tlu* Kasf Indian may 
' be taken as an example Calculiitions have hitheiio been made 
' on the assumption tliat the cost would beabout Cl li,000 a mile,but 
‘ it is now estimated that it will bo upwards of tl 0,000 a mile, so 
' that, instead of a revcfimc of €802,950^ to prodin e a [uofit of live 
' pel cent, thoic must Iks a revenue of £ 1,100,000 Judgment must, 
'aceoidingly, be bubpended until all the mateiials for calculation 


‘aio attainable But atlveifing to the ij]^eafte of tiafhe that has 
‘ aj^^ady taken place on the bioken sections of line which have been 
'opened horn time to time, and to the aveiagc amount of woik- 
‘ mg expences, whicli will piobably be fuitliei gradually reduced 
' by the employment of native bkill and labor, and Ijy the use of 
' native fuel, tlieic Is good ground foi the hojie that the increase 
' ill the original ebtimate of their cost will not prevent them 
'from being remunerative' 

Captain Stanton, consulting Engineer to the Government oC 
Bengal enables Mr Danveis and ouiselves to state, 'that out 
‘ of 3,113,500 pobsengers, five have beeij killed One, on the 
' East Indian, was a syce in ehaige of Government IJoises, who, 

' sittmg m a danggrous position, was knocked off the carnage, and 
‘ received injuries Which caused his death The other four were 
' travelling on the Great Indian Pemnsula, when hve caniages were 
'thiown off the line in consequence of a bridge giving way/ 
Considering the difHculties to bo overcome m organmng an 
efficient traffic management, we tlnnk the result most satisfac- 
toiy and commendable, tlie lesuli beai% comparison, to its ad¬ 
vantage, with the earliei of Bkilway management in 
knd From an old number of the Qttar^rfy Hmm, we ' 
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•within the year 1843, seventy railioods, constmcted at an 
•outlay of £60,Q(I1Q^OOO have conveyed 25,000,000 passengers 

• 330,000,000 nmilll ^at the average cost of l\(l a milo and with 

• hut one fatal passenger accident^—^Bnt by this calculation each 
passenger nead only have travelled 10 miles, or a little more, and 
though we have not the imited tram run of the Indian Lines placed 
before us, we are, from our knowledge, entitled to assume, that 
each passenger on an average travels half the length of any line 
he proceeds upon, and so we find 8,112,500 passengers travelled 
1,123,612,500 miles, and assuming, as in England, there had been 
25,000,000 passengers, they would have travelled more 
than 9,000,000,000 miles and would have admitted of upwaids of 
30 deaths, while five deaths for the distance, run only just 
eKceeds the result in the early days of Railway travelling m 
Bngland****'^^ draw a comparison of the number of passengers 
^•kuledand iiymefr m the Induin md F^nglish Series without a 
statement of the miles iim, bOoius uulau in the extreme, foi 
the greater number of miles passed ovei by the passengers must 
increase the risk. Mr, Danvers informs us that the avei age num- 
|ber of passengers on Lines in great Bntain is 139,000,000 and 

the proportion of killed and ut]ured is 

Killed Injured 
In India 1.28 192. 

In Eugland 0 15. 3 19 

Now, if the mcrea# of mileage in England since 1843, is 
equal to the increase of passengers, we should have to multi¬ 
ply the miles run lather moie than five times which would give 
1,660,000,000 miles ran, against 1,123,612,500 in India Such 
^saloulation is very suggestive durmg the early stages of our 
!IUilway System. 

QUr space warns us, that though the subject of • Our Railways* 
ome of momentous consequence, we must draw our remarks 
, to a olose, but before doing so would echo the praise, most justly 
gifVail firom home through Mr Danvers* report to all those who 
have Jarred in this country Lord Canning has done justice 
to East Indian Railway Engineers, m his letter to Sir Charles 
W(K>d» foond reprinted in the Report under notice. That mistakes 
^ been made, there is no question, but how could maiw of 
m have been avoided? We have stations built in the North 
Teat Ihrovinees, that would make fit palaces for the Governor 
and who are they for ? For the 1,500,000 passen- 
whose pride is to be half naked, but who are mvored 
‘ with these luxuries, we presume, to mdnee them to improve a 
; ]pUe upon demestie iwehitecinie. No one is to blame, it is 
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the system A favorite assistant of thefi late lamented liir* 
Brunei finds himself called upon to desigi^ station for some 
important town the emporium of a large 4||Pi*iecently acquired 
province, he is supposed to be checked (or Whaj^er other term 
best explains the position of a Government con^^feng Engineer) 
by an Officer of the Bengal Engineers^ who is aSsknovdedged 
to be one of the best judges of architect^e in the Corps ;\nd it 
would be a disgiace to them both, considering they had besides 
the assistance of an architect of repute, tf they did not lear 
a building that is the wonder and admiratidh^M: thousands of 
the staring half naked natives Idr Berkely of the Great 
Indian Peninsula, whose early effiorts to popularise the Hailn^ 
m the columns of the “ BonAay ^uarterl^” must be fresK lii^tw 
mmds of many Indian roadeis, receives also desefVed praist, AE 
elaborate paper by this gentleman »s Idigely quoted in the 
Appendix of Mr GdriV'^'S^ H,e|*oil m which his natpe and ill 
health, are identified with me ascents of the Bhor and Thnl 


ghaut inclines. The Agent and M&nager of the Madras 
way also contributes a paper upon the supjily of Engine Drivers 
and other skilled officials who are very scart'e and whose* 
duties it is by no means easy to teach. But yet all the diffictid* 
ties that have accompanied the introduction of Hallways m 
India, will, we doubt not, he overcome and the country bene<* 
fitted by the results Large, expensive stations have been buUt^ 
which perhaps are unnecessary, but let us hope as a recomponce, 
some stations will have to be enlaiged to accommodate unexpected 
tiaffic Budges have fallen down, which were built by Bailway 
Engineeis, as bridges have fallen down built by others, but 
they are built up again, and in the end, we hope, all will be 
nghi The system of guaranteed mteiest and the control con¬ 
sequent upon it, has been unpopular with both parties to Gie con- 
tiact, and it may be a happy circumstance, that it is virtualW 
an end. Judging from what we now see put forth by the Home 
Government, the loaves and fishes, have been plentiful to Gwe 
Railway Employes in England, while constant complaints fHNr 
made of the want of geneiosity to the members of the sciei^- 
tific staff in this country. It was snpposed that the Railnw 
service m India was a lucrative one, we are now oerta^l 
had the same men come ont to India to make Railwajue 
file Government, their positions would have been more po|d^ 
and still moie lueiative. We know men who have served 
pames for seven years, without a da/s absence from thelt 
arduous duties, and yet have received notice of dismissal mW 
lose comphmeni or thanks from th^Company have lM|i 
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than would he given to a common hut faithful underling. Thib 
would never have been the caee had it been a Government service. 


The report we have had under consideration is the production 
of Mr. Juland Danvers, Secretary, Railway Department, but it 
may tend to explain matters, if we relate that there is in connec¬ 
tion with the Railways an ex-of!icio Director and that this post was 
held from the commencing of the ^ilways, by Sir James Cosmo 

a vdl, the news of whose deathihs lately reached us It was 
held by him, when Secretary to the late pourt of Directois 
and after his retnement fiom that office, it was still considered 
of importance to Government mteiests that he should retain 
his position on behalf of Government towaids the companies 
So that though to Mr Danveis, is due our thanks, for his most 
interesting p^nd able contnhution to our meagre siock of in¬ 
formation cOfiiireh'd with om Kailway®. we must not toigot 
the able gentlemau who loag held the app«^Mitment, which com¬ 
mands ai)d oi^nutt the mformaiion Danvcis has suc¬ 

ceeded Sir James Mclvill and we can o.ily hope, that we shall 
not on this actountj he depiived of our annual Reiioit 
Let us observe in conclusion that while complaints aie general, 
that if Government docs not do some thing to assist the Rail¬ 
ways by making roads, their full benefit can never he secured, \vc 
can say as truly that if the tiidiaii Goveinm|nt do not make then 
own Railways, in extension of those at present undei construction, 
they must expect iheir levenue materially to suffer* We extiaot 
the following timely warning from the report that has afforded us 
80 much interest and will amply repay all^ who abtaiu it foi 
^MUisal. 

f * The interest alike of the Gfovemment, of the Railway Com- 


‘ panios, mid of the ])iih]ic, would 1>e sacrificed by the suspcusion 
‘ of operations in tlie present condition of the lines Not only 

* would a large outlay remain unprohtable, but positive loss would 

* he incnrred by the damage to, and even destruction ot, unfimsh- 

* ed wolks, if left to the mercy of the elemimts m a tropical ch- 
^mate. Never was there a time more pregnant than the present 

* with prooft of the necessity for a sure and pcrniiUMmt system 

intenial oommunieation in India Whether we look to the 
accounts of the famine, nowdesolatmg the North¬ 
-West Provinces, or to the anxiety with which passing eventpj in 
^Amenoa are being watched by our manufacturers, and to the 
j f 4M(np<Wy neoessanly imperfect measures which are being 
l»y the Lootd Governments to aid the tiansport of Indian 
to this country,or whether adverting to the large Butopoan 
' destinied to garrison the country, we considei the 
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‘ safety, ease and economy which would be sccared by the oon» 
* veyance ot troops by Bad way, the early completion of the main 
‘ lines which have been sanctioned appears to be a matter of pain* 
^ mount importance, and to admit of no delay.' 









